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HAYS The major part of this issue of THE CrarrsMAN 
is given over to an account of the life of an 
illustrious Grand Master of Massachusetts. 

Moses Michael Hays was a member of that race which 
through the centuries since the days of the Pharaohs has been 
oppressed in many lands. His life, however, serves as an ex- 
ample of righteous living, not only to men of his own faith, 
but to all others. He typified to a high degree those char- 
acteristics which we like to think are representative of a 
Freemason. His memory, perpetuated by a lodge in the 
Massachusetts roster bearing his name, is one of the proud 
heritages of the Craft in Massachusetts, and the inspiration 
of his life serves as a model for others. 

We congratulate Moses Michael Hays Lodge and its 
master, Harry Smith, on the enterprise displayed in the prep- 
aration of this history, and not one whit less his collaborator, 
J. Hugo Tatsch, curator of the Library of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, able writer and sound Masonic scholar, 
without whose aid the present interesting “life” would not 
be possible. 


PURPOSE Comes to hand a volume titled “One Common 

Purpose,” by P.G.M. Charles H. Johnson, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of New York; and it 
is timely, for this man, with a wealth of Masonic lore and 
a profound regard for his fellows in a true Masonic sense has 
through the persuasion of his associates allowed sundry talks 
given before Masonic gatherings to be put into imperishable 
print for the good of the Craft and posterity. 

Running the gamut of a wide experience, there is 
treated in this book a variety of experiences covered in forty- 
four chapters on as many phases, embracing a full Masonic 
life with an intelligent comprehension of its implications. 

No one who has had the privilege of this distinguished 
gentleman’s acquaintance, but will want to read “One Com- 
mon Purpose” and profit by it. 

We commend it to our readers as an intellectual treat 
as well as an intelligent interpretation of what Freemasonry 
means. 


EXPERIENCE Experience is often a compensation for dis- 
aster. We have frequently heard it said 
during recent years, after some tragedy has afflicted us that 
the loss would be turned to gain if we could learn a deeper 
experience from our troubles, Frequently, too, we hear it 
said of men that what seemed an evil fortune can be turned 
to good fortune if it adds to their “experience,” makes them 
read more deeply and profitably in the book of life. The 
experienced man is most often a wise man. He will “make of 
stumbling blocks stepping stones to higher things.” 

In the experience of Masons as with their fellows outside 
the Craft one reward is the opportunity it gives for greater 
service, The worthwhile man will ayail himself of this 
opport unity. 
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TRUTH The true Craftsman will not seek to make an 

opposition between idealism and realism. There 
is in truth no such opposition, for the two are aspects of 
the central truth. While he may be an idealist, he will 
be inspired by the vision of a perfect system. But equally 
he will be a realist, his resolution and ambition being based 
on facts as are the methods by which he will seek to carry 
them out. 

The fact always wins: “You may fool all the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all the time,” but 
the fact comes crashing home at the end. 

Shakspere loved a brilliant talker. He lets Falstaff 
talk away the evil of dishonesty, and the essential value 
of honor; he gives him all the intellect and all the wit that 
man needs for such a purpose. But the end comes like a flash. 
The facts cut through his lies and his pretense like cobwebs, 
and there is nothing left but old age, poverty, dishonor and 
death. 

No security can be based on sham. Value for value, 
measure for measure, the thing levels up. Pretense cannot 
disguise nor obscure Truth, which comes through inevitably 
at the end—and that end sometimes is very sudden. 

The real Mason will shun sham as he would the plague. 
Truth is the beacon to be kept before him—always, every- 
where. With it all things are possible, Without it his mis- 
sion and his Craftsmanship will be a hollow thing indeed, 
lacking form and substance; of no value to his fellows except 
as examples of what not to be or do. 


HONOR J. Hugo Tatsch, learned Freemason and consist- 

ent worker in behalf of the Craft, has just been 
honored with the rank of thirty-third degree in Scottish 
Rite Masonry. He deserved it, for few writers today on 
Freemasonry have done as much as he has to spread Light 
throughout the Masonic world. 

Gifted with a facile pen and unusual erudition, the words 
he writes or speaks are worthy of recording and remember- 
ing. In a day when all too much misinformation is broad- 
cast, it is refreshing to have the illuminating expressions of 
his pen and voice. 

Insofar as the addition of two more digits after his 
name honor him, Brother Tatsch may feel that his work jis 
appreciated by that illustrious body, the Supreme Council 
of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, S. J. 

THEr CRAFTSMAN congratulates a friend whose con- 
tributions have been meritorious and companionship inspir- 
ing, and expresses the hope that he may go forward with 
health and vigor of mind and body unabated in the service 
of a cause he loves. 


TRAVAIL No one with a shred of human sympathy can 
read accounts of the slaughter of innocent 

women and children in China without a shock of horror, 

What fiendishness possesses humans who can direct the 
bombing of defenseless towns and villages, without military 
value whatever, passes human understanding. In this re- 
spect modern military progress (?) has much to answer for. 

Kipling has said that “East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet,” but it may well be that 
by a complete and universal condemnation of the foul acts 
now being perpetrated in unhappy China, the minds of men 
and their sympathy for innocent sufferers of a system dia- 
bolically clever and unscrupulously cruel may meet in East 
as well as West in a communion of sympathy. 

Human souls in travail bring their appeal to all, and 
surely retributive justice will destroy the perpetrators of the 
present insufferable infamies. 
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INSTRUCTION OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


By Wietiam C. Rapp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 

RACTICALLY without reservation we are inclined to 

the belief that instruction in the formula authoritatively 

prescribed by grand lodge for Masonic ceremonies is of 
inestimable value to the fraternity and to individual mem- 
bers. We assume that instruction in 
the ceremonials of the Craft is the 
purport of our topic, and so the rela- 
tive importance of ritualistic perfec- 
tion and other attributes of the fra- 
ternity may be dismissed with the 
broad statement that a man may be an 
exemplary Mason and have little or no 
precise knowledge of its rituals. 

We agree thoroughly with the oft 
repeated statement that a beautiful 
ritual is not all there is to Freema- 
sonry, far from it, but it is nevertheless an important part 
of the institution, for through it the greater part of the prin- 
ciples sought to be inculcated are brought to the mind and 
understanding of those who seek admission to its fellowship. 
No one will deny that the impression made upon novitiates 
by the ceremonies of initiation are of great consequence, and 
it is equally palpable that the best impression cannot be made 
when officers muddle through their respective parts in the 
work. The tragedy of a disappointed candidate cannot be 
over-estimated, 

In the presentation of a theatrical performance, every 
trifling detail is given meticulous attention. Scenery, lights, 
music are arranged to the best advantage; the words, inflec- 
tion, movements, gestures of the actors are endlessly re- 
hearsed, that they may be skillfully delivered—all to the 
end that the presentation may make the strongest appeal to 
human emotions. It is not simply that the auditors may see 
and hear the drama unfolded, it is that they be made to live 
the parts portrayed. The Masonic ritualist should have no 
less objective in mind, and this can be accomplished only by 
patient committal and tireless practice. 

It may not be denied that lodges of instruction, as usually 
conducted, fall short of their possibilities. As a rule, they 
confine themselves to teaching perfection in ritual and floor 
work, paying scant attention to articulation, pronunciation, 
clearness or diction. Here is a wide field for the extension of 
the usefulness of lodges or clubs of instruction, and while 
these features cannot be standardized with the precision de- 
manded in the matter of the words spoken, nor for that 
matter should the individuality of the speaker be submerged, 
there is room for improvement in the effectiveness of the 
portrayal of the work. 

There are many other and equally important functions 
which may be discharged by lodges of instruction, or per- 


haps by similar groups working along specialized lines. They 
could give instruction in the laws and regulations of the 
institution, they could delve into the meaning of the cere- 
monies, the customs and practices which have prevailed for 
centuries, the philosophy and spirit of the order, the obliga- 
tions which rest upon members and the privileges which are 
accorded them, and the history and symbolism of the insti- 
tution can be made of intense interest. The field is unlim- 
ited and the harvest abundant, for the “appetite grows by 
that on which it feeds.” 


DEPENDS ON PROPER DEFINITION 
By JosepH E, MorcomBe 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 

ODGES of Instruction—Their Function and Value?” 

The subject as stated, and assigned for present consider- 

ation, requires clarification if the discussion is to be 
profitable. As the term is generally used and understood, 
the Lodge of Instruction is supposed 
to be devoted wholly to ritualistic 
drillings and the endless exemplifica- 
tion of ceremonial movements. Thus 
confined in meaning, its function 
could be easily stated, and the value 
of such teaching would require no 
labored process to reach estimate of 
value. This is not to imply that ac- 
curate and impressive rendering of the 
ritual is unimportant. But values in 
Masonry, as elsewhere, are relative. 
The ceremonies of the degrees are but a means to an end; 
the end is all-important. They are preparatory in purpose, 
and must be classed as of the elementary lessons of the 
Craft. 

Fortunately, there are in some favored localities Lodges 
of Instruction that go farther and reach to higher ground. 
Teaching does not cease when the class has reached the “bab- 
bling brook” stage. It goes on from the primary lessons 
of mere verbalism to farther courses dealing with the sig- 
nificances and interpretations that are of the very essence 
and worth of Freemasonry. The process of advancing th? 
neophyte to an appreciation and at least a partial under- 
standing of the “mysteries” is carried through. The “mak- 
ing of a Mason” in such case has meaning and value far 
beyond placing the tools of mastership in unskilled hands 
and declaring the full purpose of the institution attained by 
such act. 

That which is learned as matter of rote in the usual 
lodges of instruction may be firmly fixed in memory. But 
as matters to be acted upon by the brain and turned to the 
uses of thought they might as well never have been absorbed. 
This is a source of real and increasing weakness in Masonry. 
in that emphasis is laid upon words rather than ideas and 


> 
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action. We know that greatest stress is laid, in lodges and 
grand lodges, on letter perfection. The average brother, who 
is hailed by his fellows as a very paragon of Craft knowledge, 
blessed by the grand lecturer, and speedily advanced to the 
East, is frequently found to be the veriest ignoramus when it 
is required that he even explain the phrases he so glibly utters. 
Thus, a premium is put upon mediocrity, even on manifest 
mental inferiority. The whole Craft suffers because men of 
native intelligence and acquired knowledge refuse to concern 
themselves with misplaced em-h»«-s, which too often seem 
to make up the sum of Masonic experience. 

There is an important function and a great value to 
Lodges of Instruction, if these in practice and purpose truly 
answer to the name. The body of Masons given opportunity 
offered by such agency, if composed of good material, will 
go on to an enlarged usefulness and to the constant improve- 
ment of its entire membership. Left to the ministrations of 
those who deal only in prescribed words and mechanical 
exercises, there can be no hope or expectation of progress. 
For a stream can rise no higher than its source. 


SHOULD BE SUPPLEMENTED 
By Atrreo H. Moornouse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 


ITHOUT doubt lodges of instruction have been bene- 

ficial in those jurisdictions in which they have been 

adopted. Unfortunately, their effect has been limited 
to the comparatively few who are willing to turn out and 
listen to the words of the lecturer, 
which is a pity, for the need of 
knowledge of Craft history, the Work 
and purposes is great, and while the 
information absorbed in these lodges 
serves as a leaven, the effect on the 
whole body of the membership is com- 
paratively negligible. 

There is genuine need for greater 
Masonic enlightenment, but the dis- 
inclination of men to turn out of an 
evening is a strong deterrent to the 
worthy purposes of advocates of lodges of instruction, Our 
own predilection is for an intelligent and greatly broadened 
use of the printed word in connection with subjects which 
may be dealt with outside the tiled lodge; those men who 
have interest in their Masonry can thus to the extent of their 
cabletow inform themselves of its history, ancient and con- 
temporary, as their time and circumstances permit. 

One trouble with a Mason’s education is that valuable 
information instead of being canalized properly, spends itself 
either in wasteful turgidity or meanders meaninglessly into 
a marshy desolation. In other words, it lacks cohesion. It 
is obviously impossible to prepare finished, informative and 
comprehensive lectures without serious and exhaustive re- 
search, and unfortunately, much of the present output is 
based upon rather superficial knowledge, for the excellent 
reason that busy men cannot give sufficient time to their 
papers properly, and there are few with the necessary knowl- 
edge to discourse on the topics involved. 
tis evident that exact facts presented in printed form 
can be obtained only after careful effort and research among 
reliable source material which is available to comparatively 
few and almost inaccessible to those in remote sections of 
a jurisdiction; by supplementing with printed literature the 
actual Work of Freemasonry in the lodgeroom is, we be- 
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live, to be found the best answer to the need for Masonic 
instruction. While sponsoring through lodges of instruction 
and the faithful few who are willing to devote their time 
and talents to the enlightenment of the brethren through lec- 
tures deserves highest commendation, we cannot hope thus to 
reach more than a small proportion of the membership—with 
obviously meagre results. 


CAN BE IMPORTANT 
By J. A. FETTERLY 


Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 


N England, where so-called Lodges of Instruction have 
been functioning for many years, they are purely for 
ritualistic improvement, and prizes are given monthly 

for the rendition of word-perfect portions of the ritual, such 
as some one of the lectures, the in- 
stallation ceremony or certain other 
features. 

In the various grand jurisdictions 
of this country, where Lodges of In- 
struction are operating, they are edu- 
cational rather than instructional. In 
other words, are planned to teach 
something about Freemasonry rather 
than to instruct on the ritual. 

Frankly, we like the American 
idea. Ritualistic instruction is good, 
and perhaps there is some necessity for it—although we be- 
lieve the lesson back of the ritual, though imperfectly ex- 
pressed, is more important than the form of words used to 
express it. Conceding, however, the importance of a word- 
perfect and smoothly flowing ceremony, we yet believe even 
more strongly in the importance of knowing the historic, 
symbolical and philosophical background of the ceremony 
itself. In short, we are convinced the idea is more important 
than the words used to express it. And to us the meaning 
and entire background of the idea is most important of all. 

With this conception of our subject, one cannot help 
but agree that the value of such lodges to the Craft at large 
could only be measured by the ability and capacity of those 
charged with their administration. If such lodges or bodies 
are restricted to such activities as are indicated by their titles 
—in other words, if they are restricted from degree work, 
etc.—they could be of immense value to the membership by 
supplying information, advising on courses of reading and 
study, and in many ways providing methods by which the 
average member could make a “regular advance in Masonic 
knowledge.” By a regular system of exchange of reports, 
such lodges could gradually maintain and widen the enthusi- 
asm of its own members, and at the same time quicken the 
desire for “more light” which is in the back of the mind 
of nearly all Masons. Such men want “more light” if they 
can get it without too much trouble or work. If they knew 
of a source to which they might apply with sure ‘success, 
a majority would avail themselves of it. Once under momen- 
tum, the “snowball” of desire would soon be rolling down- 
hill toward the goal of knowledge with ever-increasing speed 
and accumulative information. 

Such, we are convinced, is the proper function of a 
Lodge of Instruction and such are its possibilities. We are 
also convinced that something corresponding to this concep- 
tion will do much to stimulate interest and enthusiasm in 
Freemasonry and the principles for which it stands. 


MOSES MICHAEL HAYS 


MERCHANT — CITIZEN — FREEMASON — 1739 - 1805 


Written in collaboration by Harry SmitH, Worshipful Master Moses Michael Hays Lodge, and J. Huco 
Tatscu, A.M., Lift.D., Acting Librarian and Curator Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
Copyrighted 1937 by Moses Michael Hays Lodge, A. F. & A. M. (Reprinted by special permission) 


CHAPTER I 
THE JEW IN AMERICA 


NHE ‘ORY of Moses Michael Hays does not 
I begin with his birth in New York in 1789, but has 
its roots in the history of the Jewish people as a whole. 
A vast majority, including many of the Jews of the 
present generation, regard the Jews as a race which 
achieved prominence merely in Biblical times, and after 
the dispersion played but small part in the affairs 
of the world outside of a few congested centers. ‘This 
is emphatically not the case, for the Jew has been 
prominent in history in all ages, and has prospered 
or suffered accordingly. The persecutions in Europe 
today are nothing new, but are only accentuated high- 
lights which serve once more to attract attention to a 
situation which has been one of the perplexing—to 
say nothing more—questions confronting a reputedly 
civilized world, 

Individuals who have absorbed information about 
the Jews beyond the Biblical texts oftentimes have 
been limited in their views by school-day literature, 
chiefly Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Beyond that, to actually free one’s 
self from mental fetters, one has to be interested in 
a field wherein contact with the Jew is more firmly 
established; but it is only the specialists in history 
who realize how long and to what extent the Jew has 
been a factor in the New World. As has been pointed 
out, “Not jewels but Jews were the real financial basis 
for the first expedition of Columbus.” The year 1502 
-—only ten years after the discovery of America— 
witnessed the grant of trade privileges to a Jewish 
company by King Ferdinand V of Castile and Leon, 
and in 1577 the Portuguese government was paid 
heavily to repeal laws which prohibited Jewish immi- 
gration to the colonies overseas. 

The difficulties of the Jews in Europe caused them 
to turn their eyes toward America soon after its dis- 
covery. They had fared especially bad wherever the 
Roman Catholie Church was in power. The Inquisi- 
tion in Spain had sent many to the stake, with the 
result that the Marranos—children and grandchildren 
of the Jews who had been victims of the zeal and hatred 
of the Roman priests—migrated to the Spanish pos- 
sessions of the New World, but as early as 1511 the 
long arms of the dreaded Inquisition and Crown 
reached over the Atlantic to persecute them anew. 
When Portugal and Holland went to war some time 
later, the Marranos gave aid to the Dutch, and upon 
the defeat of the Portuguese, many settled in Brazil, 
momentarily under Dutch control. But the recovery 
of Brazil by the Portuguese in 1654 prompted. the 
Jews to seck a haven in other Dutch settlements in 
America, and they departed for Surinam and for New 
Netherlands, better known to us as the Isle of Man- 
hattan. 


THE JEW IN NEW YORK 

The first two Jews arrived in New Amsterdam 
(New York City) July 8, 1654, preceding by a few 
months a group who had fled from South America. A 
Captain de la Motthe, master of the St. Catrina, 
brought the contingent to New York, but his mis- 
treatment of them brought about law-suits, which only 
served to accentuate the plight of the Jews. The 
good burghers of New Amsterdam, in spite of the 
crabbed Peter Stuyvesant, displayed a marked degree 
of toleration and hospitality to the strangers, and it 
was in this way that the Jews secured their first foot- 
old in North America. It was in New York where 
they began their commercial activities as importers 
and exporters, a field in which Moses Michael Hays 
wrought exceedingly well in his day more than a cen- 
tury later. The Jews were still under disadvantages 
as aliens when New York was ruled by the British, 
after they took possession from the Dutch in 1664, 
but a modification of statutes, and the enactment of 
the naturalization law in 1740, worked in their favor. 

The intolerance of Stuyvesant of New Amsterdam 
toward the Jews prompted several families to migr 
to Newport between 1654 and 1657, where they were 
joined by a contingent from Curacoa, Roger Williams 
was not only tolerant toward the Jew, but exerted 
himself in his behalf, as shown by his argument sup- 
porting the re-admission of the Jews to England, In 
this respect he differed from his Puritan neighbors to 
the north, where Cotton Mather had stigmatized New- 
port as “the common receptacle of the convicts of 
Jerusalem and the outcasts of the land.” Further ar- 
rivals of Jews continued to enlarge the Jewish popu- 
lation of Rhode Island, who engaged in commerce with 
the surrounding and overseas ports, but it was not 
until the arrival after 1750 of the Lopez and other 
outstanding families that Newport enjoyed a rapid 
commercial development and became a strong rival of 
New York. These families came from Spain, Portugal, 
the West Indies and South America, and engaged in 
commercial activities of many sorts, establishing fac- 
tories, distilleries, sugar refineries and furniture fac- 
tories. Says Kohler: 

The Jewish merchant princes were not merely the 
sapitalists who furnished the wherewithal for this 
trade, but their enterprises created the trade itself, 
introduced the new arts and industries involved, and 
furnished the trade connections through their co- 
religionists in the different foreign ports with which 
the relations were formed. 


THE JEW IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The earliest reference to a Jew in Massachusetts 
relates to one Solomon Franco.* Provision was made 
May 3, 1649, that ; 

~The court doth allow the said Solomon Franco 

6 shillings per week out of the treasury for 10 weeks 

for subsistence till he can get his passage into Holland 

so as he do so within that time. 
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Others are on record, including Judah Monis, who was 
appointed instructor in Hebrew at Harvard in 1722, 
and who published the first Hebrew grammar in Amer- 
ica in 1735. He died in 1764, age 81. Between 1740 
and 1776, only four persons were naturalized in the 
Superior Court of Boston, of whom one was the fa- 
mous Aaron Lopez, formerly of Newport, but after 
1762 of Swansey. Our own Hays comes into the pic- 
ture soon after, but with his death, and the departure 
of his family for other places, Jewish life was practi- 
cally non-existent until the 1840’s. The story of Jewry 
in Massachusetts from that year to the present is 
beyond the scope of the present sketch. 


THE JEW IN PENNSYLVANIA 
The liberality of Roger Williams in Rhode Island 
found a counterpart in William Penn in Pennsylvania. 
Documentary evidence exists showing that Jews were 
established in Philadelphia as early as 1726; that they 
were fairly well established a few years later is shown 
by a German traveler who included the Jews among 
“all religions and sects” represented in Philadelphia 
when he was there in 1734. There is also reason to 
believe that there were Jews at inland points as early 
as the middle of the seventeenth century, as Jewish 
names appear in court actions of the period. 
THE JEW IN VIRGINIA 
The Jew was singularly absent in Virginia until 
long after he had established himself in the neighbor- 
ing areas. South Carolina and Georgia had Jewish 
communities many years before the Revolutionary 
War, but it was not until the close of the conflict that 
Jews were found in numbers in Virginia, The reason 
for this may be attributed to the fact that Virginia 
had no large commercial centers to attract the mer- 
chant, for centuries of persecution had deprived the 
Jew of his original pastoral and agricultural yoca- 
tions, and forced him into the cities and into new en- 
deavors. Virginia life was not urban, but rural, Nev- 
ertheless, there are evidences of Jews in Virginia as 
land owners as early as 1648, and it is in this capacity 
that we find the few who are of record, They appear 
as patriots during the Revolution, aiding the strug- 
gling colonies with finances when other doors were 
closed. With them was Haym Salomon, who aided the 
Virginia delegation when public funds were not avail- 
ca- 


able, and whose generosity was a source of morti 
tion to Madison, because Salomon ‘“obstinately rejects 
all recompense.” Virginia Jews aided not only with 
money, but also appeared in the field as soldiers who 
acquitted themselves with credit. One Jacob Cohen 
‘aised and commanded a company of cavalry, and 
was active from 1776 until after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis in 1781. 
THE JEW IN MARYLAND 


Maryland, as is the case with some of the other 
colonics, has some carly Jewish “firsts,” but they do 
not carry any particular significance beyond that, as 
which 


it was the larger migration of later years 
cially 


brought the Jews into prominence in America r 
and religiously. There is record of a Mathias de Sousa 
arriving in Maryland in 1689, but one does not reach 
wriving at New Plymouth 


There is also record of a@ Moses Simonson u 
in the ship Fortune on November 11, 1621, but there is so supporting 


evidence to confirm the supposition that he might have been a Jew 
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solid ground until the trial of Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo 
tor biasphemy is encountered in old records dated 
1658. Briefly, the Act of Toleration of 1649 made 
death the penalty for comparing certain Christian mir- 
acles with similar acts of Moses, but apparently it 
an offender was economically useful in the community, 
some things could be winked at. Expediency has al- 
ways been a useful virtue, 
THE JEW IN GEORGIA 

The story of the Jew in early Georgia is graphi- 
cally told by Charles C. Jones, Jr., LU.D., of Au- 
gusta, in Volwme I of the publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, but for a development of the 
theme into greater detail, one should also consult the 
scholarly researches of Leon Huehner, A.M., LL.B., 
in Volume X. Though the first group arrived at Sa- 
vannah in 1733, contrary to instructions laid down by 
the Trustees in London, nevertheless Oglethorpe (who 
was also Provincial Grand Master ot Masons) de- 
cided to admit them in spite of the irregular and 
unauthorized conduct of their agents in London, The 
antipathy toward the Jew in England at the time 
was well shown by the instructions sent to Oglethorpe, 
namely, “to use his best endeavors that they [the Jews | 
be allowed no kind of settlement with any of the gran- 
tees.” Oglethorpe, however, furnished accommodations 
and encouragement to the Jewish colonists, and showed 
himself their friend in many ways. The Jews, on their 
side, did their part to justify the confidence shown 
in them, and from that day down to the present, the 
story of the Jews in Georgia has been a happy one. 
They have left their imprint upon the history of the 
state. Jewish names are inseparably interwoven with 
the story of Freemasonry in the jurisdiction—a sub- 
ject brought home to the present writer not only by 
his researches in American Colonial Masonic histor 
but by the warm associations formed with Jewish 
brethren in Georgia during recent months as a result 
of personal meetings in Savannah, 


THE JEW IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Carolina, like Georgia, has its Masonic his- 
tory strongly interwoven with the Jewish background. 
It was at Charleston where the high grades flourished, 
and where the Rite of Perfection developed to such a 
degree that Charleston naturally became the home and 
the present See of the Mother Supreme Council of 
Scottish Rite Freemason 

Some of the first arrivals in Georgia went to 
Charleston soon after they landed. Names of Georgi 
settlers are found upon the records of the Jewish S) 
sogue of Charleston established in 1750. Huchner, 
already mentioned under Georgia, has also developed 
the theme for South Carolina. Though the English at 
home were agitating the expulsion of Jews in 1660, 
nevertheless the spirit of religious toleration was 


i= 


quietly at work, as shown in the charters granted for 
New World settlemen The Carolina proposals of 
1665 expressed a desire to grant “freedomes and lib- 
ertye of contience in all religious or spirituall things 
and to be kept inviolably with them.” 

There are various reasons to believe that Jews set- 
tled in Carolina soon after the appointment of Sir 
John Yeamans as Governor, circa 1665. He came 
from Barbadoes, where the Jewish population was so 
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great that it was written: “In Barbadoes they do so 
swarm that had no care been taken to banish them, 
in twenty years they would eat out the English.” How- 
ever, such a catastrophe did not take place, but the 
agitation may have prompted many to migrate to the 
mainland. Later historians pay their tribute to the 
Jew in the colony as citizen and patriot. 
SUMMARY 

Only the high-lights of Jewish settlement in the 
Colonies have been given in these altogether too bricf 
paragraphs. The story is far too great to be sketched 
in a few words—entire volumes can be written (and 
in some cases have been written) about the activities 
and contributions of Jews to American life in the 
various communities in which they settled. For pres- 
ent purposes, as connected with the background 
against which Moses Michael Hays appears so strik- 
ing a figure, it has not been necessary to trace Jewish 
activity and influence beyond the seaport areas. From 
Savannah in the South to Boston in the North, the 
Jew was a prominent factor in all commercial centers, 
and that he did not deign to turn his hand, but in far 
lesser degree, to agriculture and related occupations 
is also well known. His entrance into the arts and 
sciences followed later, a natural concomitant of the 
national development of the early colonics and states. 

The story of the Jew, no less than that of Free- 
masonry as a whole, cannot be studied as something 
apart from its surroundings. To isolate either for 
this purpose is to defeat one’s object at the very start. 
Let it suffice to say that the story of Moses Michael 
Hays is a part of the natural growth and develop- 
ment of his times, and he appears to best advantage 
when so considered. 

CHAPTER II 
THE JEW IN FREEMASONRY 

REEMASONRY of the pre-1717 period was essen- 

tially and exclusively a Christian institution, In- 
sofar as the exclusion of the Jews was concerned, this 
was due not only to the measures of suppression 
which prevented him from becoming a free agent in 
his community where he happened to find him- 
self, but be ‘ause his former opportunities as an 
artisan, mechanic or builder were curtailed. In 
primitive times he had been a shepherd and ag- 
reulturist; but when he migrated to Europe, his 
Cconomic and social insecurity made it impera- 
tive that such wealth as he might accumulate 
be flexible and mobile. Consequently, the Jew appears 
in medieval Europe chiefly as petty tradesman, mer- 
chant and financier, As a scientist he fared better in 
non-Christian countries; he did not participate in 
the arts and sciences to any large extent outside of 
his own group until modern times. The few exceptions 
only serve to accentuate his solitary position. 

There was a time when it was argued that “Ma- 
sonry is a Jewish institution, whose history, Degrees. 
*s, Passwords and explanations are Jewish from 
beginning to end.” (Dr. Isaac M. Wise.) Proponents 
of this position base their arguments upon the Jewish 
lore in the Masonic ritual and lectures, forgetting that 
these aspects of Freemasonry are chiefly claborations 
of the post-1717 period. Prior to that time, the Ma- 
sonic Ritual was a very simple thing, and about the 
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only inheritance we have from the Operative Craft is 
represented by the signs. We are not sure of the origin 
of the grips and words. Operative Freemasonry of 
medieval England was essentially a Christian institu- 
tion, as shown by our earliest “Old Charges,” which 
contains invocations to the Virgin Mary. The position 
of the Jew in medieval Europe was such that he, as 
an individual, could have had no influence on Free- 
masonry. Therefore, such Jewish evidences as there 
are must be attributed to the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment of the Holy Bible was highly revered by the 
medieval Christian church, and it is only because of 
the relationship of the Old Testament to Christianity 
that Jewish lore plays any part in the medieval church, 
and through that source in Freemasonry. 

Obviously, only the history of the Masonic organ- 
ization is now being presented. The story of Masonic 
symbolism and philosophy is an entirely different mat- 
ter, and it cannot be denied that Jewish and Kabbalis- 
tie lore is an important source for many things which 
were developed in our lectures by the ritual makers 
of the eighteenth century in England. The high de- 
grees were elaborated on the Continent, but that is a 
Masonic development of circa 1740 and later, and it 
was not until after Albert Pike entered the scene that 
the Scottish Rite rituals were developed from meager 
outlines into the stirring dramatic presentations so 
familiar to the Fraternity today. The Masonic stu- 
dent should never forget that Freemasonry teaches by 
allegory and symbolism, and the Biblical and alleged 
historical references must be taken in their symbolical 
sense only. 


Freemasonry as we know it had its origin, as an 
organization, in the operative arts. The construction 
of ecclesiastical buildings in medieval England, which 
went on side by side with the equally large develop- 
ments in the building of roads, walls, fortifications and 
castles, brought the operative mason into close touch 
with the Christian institution of his day. The essen- 
tially Christian characteristics are readily apparent 
in the study of the early Old Charges. 


The edicts against the operative Freemasons after 
the Black Death, the suppression of the monasteries 
by King Henry VHT in 1 9, and the changing 
economic and political situation all played their parts 
in the transformation of Freemasonry from an oper- 
ative art into a speculative one. The period of 1600- 
1700 is baffling to Masonic students, but in 1717, 
upon the formation of the premier Grand Lodge in 
London, we come upon a new era, and in that year 
lies the birth of Freemasonry as we know it today, The 
year 1723, by the adoption of Anderson's Book: of 
Constitutions, marks another milestone in Masonic 
progress, for then broadening influences, definitely ex- 
pressed, combined with the tolerant attitude taken 
toward men’s beliefs, made possible the vcceptance of 
ithe Jew into our select circle of fellowship. Not only 
cas the old Trinitarian concept of operative days 
abandoned, but it was “now thought more expedient 
only to oblige them [ Masons] to that Religion in which 
all Men agree, leaving their particular Opinions to 
themselves; that is. to be good Men and true, or Men 
of Honour and Honesty, by whatever Denominations 


or Persuasions they may be distinguish’d.” 
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JEWS MADE Masons IN 1732 

The earliest reference we have to Jews in English 
Freemasonry appeared as an announcement in the 
Daily Post of London on June 24, 1717: 

On Sunday, about two in the aitternoon, was held 
a Lodge of rree and Accepted Masons at the Kose 
‘bavern in Cheapside, where, in the presence of sev- 
eral Brethren or Distinction, as well yews as Uhris- 
tians, Mr. thKd. Rose was aamuitted of the bratermty 
by Mr. Danl, Delvalle, an eminent yew Snutt Mer- 
cnant, the Master, Capt. Walimott, etc., who were 
entertained very handsomely and the evening was 
spent in a manner not intringing the morality of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

Researches by Bro. Dudley Wright, of London, 
indicate that this Lodge had shortiy before moved 
from “the house of Joseph Wilmott, to the Bricklayer’s 
Arms in Barbican.” The notice in the Dady Post ap- 
parently created some excitement, for in f’og’s Journal 
of October 7, 1752, it was announced that a meeting 
would be held October 8, 1742, when an oration would 
be delivered and “the cause ot the Jews tully clear’d 
and the affair of the Bricklayer’s Lodge from Barbi- 
can to the Rose in Cheapside disclos’d.” While one 
cannot depend upon names as an indication of nation- 
ality or race, it may be conjectured that among 
other Jewish members of the Lodge admitting Mr. 
Ed. Rose were Isaac Ximenez, Benjamin Adolphus, 
Abraham Bernal and Abraham Holbeche. Delvalle, 
Master of the Lodge, was also a member of three 
others, and associated in them with him was Dr. Rich- 
ard Rawlinson, an eminent antiquarian, whose name 
is very familiar to Masonic students. 

Another interesting allusion is made by Wright to 
the arms of the “Ancient” Grand Lodge of England, 
founded in 1751. He says: 

If Laurence Dermott, the Grand Secretary of the 
Antients, is correct in his statement, though it has 
been questioned, has never been disproved, the arms 
of the Grand Lodge of Kngland were designed by a 
Jew, Jacob Jehuda Levy, or, at least, it is claimed 
that they were found in the collections of papers he 
left behind. His full name was Jacob Jehuda Aryeh 
Leon Templo. He was a Chachan, translator of the 
Psalms and a heraldic expert. He was born in 1603 
at Hamburg, where he taught the Talmud for several 
years, He caused a great stir by a plan he drew of 
King Solomon’s Temple, which was exhibited before 
Charles II of England, under whose auspices the 
Royal Society was founded. He published a short 
but comprehensive description of the Temple in Span- 
ish, which was at once translated into Dutch, into 
French in 1643 and by himself into Hebrew in 1650. 
German and Latin translations were made in 1665, 
and an English translation was published in 1778 
from the pen of M. P. Decastro, a relative of Templo 
and in whose possession the plan then was. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild (1777-1836), who sub- 
sequently founded the London branch of the distin- 
guished house bearing the family name, availed him- 
self of his London connections to become a Mason in 
1402. The Minutes of the Lodge of Emulation No. 21 
(then No. 12) have this entry as of October 4, 1802, 
when a Lodge of Emergency was held: 

Bror. Norris proposed Mr. Nathan Mayer Roth- 
sehild of Manchester, Merchant. aged 26. and Mr 
Nehm Beer Rindskopf of Frankfort, Merchant, aged 
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21, to be made Masons in this Lodge this Evening 
they being about to leave the kingdom immed.acely, 
which being seconded by Bror White they were bai- 
lotted for and declared unanimously approved, and 
were accordingly initiated into the first, passea intu 
the second, and raised to the third degree, and paid 
their fees to the Treasurer. 

Notice was ordered to be given to the Grand Sec- 
retary of the Brothers having passed the three de- 
grees this Night on emergency. 

The “Brother White” mentioned was not only Sec- 
retary of the Lodge of Emulation, but was the same 
William White who served as Grand Secretary of the 
United Grand Lodge of Masons of England from 1818 
to 1857. 

The record discloses that Rothschild and Rinds- 
kopf did not become members of the Lodge of Emula- 
tion, and if they continued their Masonic activities, 
it was doubtless in Germany. As was also the practice 
in America, as late as the seventies of the last century, 
the fact that a man received the degrees in a lodge did 
not make him a member thereof; it was necessary for 
him to petition for membership afterwards. Our own 
Massachusetts records reveal interesting data on this 
point. 

THE JEW IN AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 

One of the ablest articles on this subject, one that 
has not been revised and brought down to date as the 
work merits, is Samuel Oppenheim’s The Jews and 
Masonry in the United States Before 1810. It was 
originally published in Volume 19 of the Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society in 1910. 
The author was not a Mason, but the few errors that 
may be attributed to this fact would not be a discredit 
to a well-informed Masonic student. Later researches 
have brought corrections which the author would have 
welcomed, if one may judge from his sympathetic and 
scholarly treatment of the subject. 

The researches of William Bordley Clarke, P.G.M., 
Georgia, into the history of Freemasonry in that 
State, have emphasized the activities of Jews in Ma- 
sonic circles of Georgia. During 1924, Dr. Melvin 
Maynard Johnson, P.G.M., Massachusetts, came upon 
2x minute book of Solomon’s Lodge of Savannah 
(founded 1733-34) in the Library of Congress. From 
it may be deduced that Daniel Nunes (sometimes 
spelled Nunis), a physician, and Moses Nunes, both 
Jews, were made Masons sometime during the three 
months prior to March 25, 1734, according to our 
present reckoning. Clarke also cites several other in- 
stances. 


Oppenheim lists the following Jews among those 

who were made Masons in Colonial America. He says: 
The number of Jews here in our early history 
was comparatively small. Aside from the reference to 
them in Rhode Island in the seventeenth century, we 
saw in the foregoing pages, taken from the printed 
accounts which other sources will undoubtedly am- 
plify, that they were already connected with the 
Order soon after its revival here about 1727, and 
before the Revolution. Among these, we found the 
well-known names of Daniel and Moses Nunes in 
1733-1734, and David Nunes and Abraham Sarzedas 
in 1757, in Georgia; Isaac Da Costa in 1753, in South 
Phillips and Aaron Hart in 1760, 
Moses M. Hays in 1768, and Myer Myers and Isaac 


Carolina; Jona: 
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Moses in 1769, in New York; Moses Isaacs and Isaac 
Isaacs in 1760, David Lopez in 1762, Jacob Isaacs 
and Moses Lopez in 1763, and Isaac Elizer in 1765, 
in Rhode Island; Solomon Pinto and Ralph Isaacs 
in 1762, and Benjamin Isaacs in 1765, in Connecti- 
cut; Isaac Solomon in 1762 and Abraham Franks in 
1772, in Pennsylvania; Daniel Barnett in 1765 and 
Jacob Hart in 1773, in Maryland; and Hezekiah 
Levy, before 1771, in Virginia. After the Revolution 
we saw the names become more numerous. <A few 
of the prominent among these, in addition to all 
those still to be mentioned, were Solomon Etting, 
Isaac Franks, Michael Gratz, Jacob Henry, Benja- 
min Nones, the Sheftalls, Haym Solomon, Joseph 
Darmstadt, Mareus Elean, Hyman Marks, Jacob 
Mordecai, Joshua Moses, John Moss, Levy Nathan 
and Beniamin Wolfe. Among Grand Masters we found 
Moses M. Hays. in Massachusetts, 1788-1792; Moses 
Seixas. in Rhode Island, 1802-1809; and Solomon 
Jacobs, in Virginia, 1810-1813. 


THE RHODE ISLAND STORY 
Space limitations forbid the further development 
of this interesting theme within the present brochure. 
but because of Hays’? Rhode Island Masonic connec- 
tions. and the interest of the subject to American Ma- 
sons in particular, the alleged introduction of Free- 
masonry into Rhode Island by Jews in 1658 should 
he touched upon herein. Attention was focused upon 
it by Rev. F. Peterson in his Hisory of Rhode Island 
and Newport in the Past [New York, 1853]. page 101: 
In the spring of 1658, Mordecai Campannall. 
Moses Packeckoe. Levi. and others. in all fifteen fam- 
ilies, arrived at Newport from Holland. They brought 
with them the three first degrees of masonry, and 
worked them in the house of Campannall, and con- 
tinued to do so, they and their successors, to the 
vear 1742. , ; 
Peterson attributed the extract to documents in the 
possession of one N. H. Gould, Esq., then residing at 
Newnort, Rhode Island. ; 
William H. Gardner. Grand Master of Masons in 
Massachusetts in 1870, beeame interested in the storv 
Anving his term of office. and corresnonded extensively 
thereon, N. HH. Gould refuted the Peterson quotation, 
and stated that what he had was a fragmentary doc- 
ument. with the pertinent part reading: 
Ths vee (dav and month obliterated) 1656 or 8 
(not certain which, es the place ws stained and bro- 
ken= the firct three fienres were vlain) Wee mett att 
v  Honse off Mordecai Campunnall and affter Synagog 
Wee eave Abm Moses the deerees of Maconrie. 
able to produce the document. 


Gould was never 
ars have discredited 


with the result that critical schol ; 
the account entirely. The details are related in the 
Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
1870. pages 357-61. 

The facts are that duly-constituted Freemasonry 
was not introduced into Rhode Island until 1749. and 
the first Jewish connections with it are those of King 
David’s Lodge, of which Moses Michael Havs was 
Master under a New York warrant. His activities in 
this lodge are presented in Chapter IV. 

THE JEW IN MODERN FREEMASONRY 

Every effort has been made to hold the acc 
within proper limitations: hence nothing can be pre- 
sented of Jewish contributions to Freemasonry during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is obvious 


-ount 
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that much of interest could be related, but the leaders 
of Jewry recognize that toleration in any direction is 
best accomplished by emphasizing points of agree- 
ment, rather than differences. In enlightened lands, 
where the Jew is prominent in numbers, he is also 
prominent in the life of the various communities, and 
is accorded his rightful place without any question 
as to racial or religious relationships. The result is 
that the pride which Jews may properly feel in one 
of their race achieving a position of prominence is 
rightfully attributed to their pride in the individual 
as a citizen, rather than as an exponent of any race 
or creed. Hence thinking Jews, like their confreres in 
Protestant fields, make no effort to single out leading 
citizens as co-rcligionists, or stress any other controver- 
sial aspects which would distinguish them as a group 
apart from their fellow-citizens, no matter of what 
nationality. 

With these facts in mind, no attempt is made here- 
in to mention other Jews who have achieved distinction 
in the Fraternity. They themselves would be the first 
to protest, and rightfully so. Having the larger vision 
of brotherhood and harmonious relationships, they 
would be false to the Institution they represent if they 
permitted undue stress upon religious or racial aspects 
of their fraternal connections. 

CHAPTER II 
HAYS AS MERCHANT AND CITIZEN 

ERY LITTLE is known of the antecedents of 

Moses Michael Hays. Even in ordered communi- 
ties, free of strife and antagonisms, it is difficult to find 
essential records of prominent men, so with the diffi- 
culties which have confronted the Jew, neither the 
communities in which he dwelt nor he himself have pre- 
served records which sooner or later became impedi- 
menta. An individual whose position is Insecure does 
not burden himself with useless material, and for the 
preservation of history he relies upon the age-old 
method of verbal transmission from father to son. So 
it must have been with the Hays family, for aside from 
a few original records still preserved, we have no data 
other than tradition and repetition of facts which 
careful investigators know have been warped out of 
shape with the true pattern. 

THE HAYS ANTECEDENTS 

The grandfather of Moses Michael Hays was 
Moses Hays of Holland, whose six sons—dJacob, Judah, 
Tsaac, Solomon, Abraham and David—came to Amer- 
ica carly in the eighteenth century and settled in and 
around New York City.* The second son, Judah, be- 
came naturalized in 1729, and is of record December 
2. 1735, as a Freeman in New York City, which gave 
him the right, as a naturalized Jew, to engage in bus- 
: He prospered, and in common 


# 
jness as a merchant.* 
of Hays, Miss Caroline Cohen, author of The Myers, Hays 
cly printed), states that “Ty 1720. several 
ne to this country from The Hague, one of 
a noted citizen of Philadel- 


*A descendant 
and Mordecai Families (nr 
brothers of the name of Ha 
whom was Isaac Hays, father of Samuel Hays, 
phia; and the other Judah, was the father of the 
immediate line.” Others have rendered the femily name 
Hies 


first Havs of our more 
as Haas, Hayz and 


one realizes that prior to the 
hle for a Jew to acquire civil 
An act of 1610, directed against 
use all per 


“The significance of this is lost unl 
5) it was imp 


reign of James I (1566 162 
in Great Britain by naturalization i 
Iso barred alien Jews from naturalization beeau 
ted to receive the sacrament within thirty days. 

(1740), was more liberal in its provisions and 


status 
Roman Catholics. 
sons naturalized 
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with many of the merchants of his day, owning their 
own vessels, he engaged in trade with the West Indies. 
One of his vessels was The Duke of Cumberland, a 
small craft of 160 tons. In October, 1760, during the 
French and Indian Wars, Judah Hays was granted a 
commission to use this ship as a privateer. It mounted 
sixteen guns and carried a crew of fifty, under the 
command of Thomas Crugier as Master. This was one 
of the last seven vessels, all owned by New York Jews, 
to be commissioned between 1757 and 1761 to prey 
upon enemy commerce. 

Judah Hays married Rebecca Michaels, and of this 
union at least four children were born—Reyna, Moses 
Michael, Michael and Rachel. (Rachel may have been 
the “Caty” encountered in some records). Reyna Hays 
married Abraham de Isaac Touro, of Newport. 

Two interesting and valuable relies of Judah 
Hays exist in the form of receipt books, the first com- 
mencing June 20, 1759, and ending December 23, 1763. 
This was purchased in 1935 by the eminent bibliophile, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented to the American Jewish Historical Society of 
New York City. The second is in the Archives of 
Virginia Historical Society at Richmond; a photo- 
static copy may be consulted in the American Jewish 
Historical Society. It covers the period from Janu- 
ary 12, 1763, to July 18, 1776. An item of interest 
is an entry of June 25, 1762, which indicates that the 
ship Duke of Cumberland was still in service, carrying 
freight from Barbados to New York, and four ne- 
groes from Martinique. Though dietary regulations 
prevented the consumption of pork, there seemed to be 
no scruples in handling it, for on September 4, 1761, 
is record of a purchase of a barrel of pork from Raph- 
ael Jacobs. As one commentator points out, this ean 
hardly be called a kosher transaction. 

The charitable instincts of Jews need no encon- 
iums from the Gentile collaborator in this work, for 
they are too well known among all who have occasion 
to come into close association with their Jewish neigh- 
bors. Judah Hays was no exception to the rule, for 
in him charitable proclivities were well exemplified, and 
doubtless transmitted to his son Moses Michael. Sev- 
eral entries reveal “the pest of a parasitic son-in-law,” 
one Abraham Sarzados, whose rent was paid by the 
indulgent father-in-law Judah Hays—a rent greater 
than that which he paid for his own abode. 


A loose leaf inserted in the receipt book, undated, 
and of an earlier period, gives positive proof of the 
naturalization date of 1729, for it is recorded that 
Judah Hays, “an Israelite & mercht. of N. York” 
petitioned the Assembly June 18, 1729, for nat- 
uralization. The bill passed June 28th and was con- 
firmed by Governor Montgomerie July 12th. Both 
Judah Hays and his brother, Isaac. whose petition was 
dated June 19th, were admitted to the freedom of New 
York in 1735. 


The second receipt hook reveals the close associa- 


“Sueh who profess the sh Religion” were exempt from the sacrament. 
vind were alse permitted t the phrase, “upon the true faith of a Chris 
fian’ in fuking the oath of abiuration Tt is -ienifieant. from a) Mes 
shindpomnt, that Jews were first admitted to the fellowship of Freemasonry 
in © previous decade, and it ma Hobe that the liber Tite of the En 


ons cased the way for legislative enactments in favor of J 


» Mason. showed a most liberal attitude to the Jews in Geo: 
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tion of father and son in business. Because of its 
longer period of use, up to 1776, it borders upon the 
final struggle of the American colonists with the 
mother country. In it are encountered the names of 
prominent patriots, among them Haym Salomon; a 
receipt signed by him July 10, 1764, is the first docu- 
mentary evidence encountered of his having been in 
America prior to 1772. He had trouble with servants, 
as do we of today, but he was able to collect for china 
broken by them. One Marion Mahon had eight shil- 
lings deducted from her monthly wage of seventeen 
shillings. 

With our legendary Grand Master Solomon in mind, 
perhaps the servant felt she abundantly answered his 
query, “Who hath sorrow? Who hath redness of eyes?” 

Judah Hays died August 19, 1764. His will, dated 
July 22, 1763, named his wife Rebecca, his son Moses 
Michael Hays, and Wm. M. Smith as executors. His 
daughter Rachel, who married contrary to his will— 
she was the wife of Abraham Sarzados, already men- 
tioned—was cut off with five shillings, but a subse- 
quent allusion indicates that he provided for her wel- 


Tare in some Way. 


MOSES MICHAEL HAYS 

Nineteenth century biographers of Moses Michael 
ys assert that he was born in Lisbon, Portugal, in 
1739, and that he came to New York by way of Ja- 
maica in 1768. London has also been mentioned as the 
city of his nativity. Later researches disprove these 
statements, and New York City is now credited as his 
birthplace. Documents already mentioned reveal he 
was in New York prior to 1768, consequently the Ja 
maica reference may be put aside. There is a record 
of September 23, 1760, in the Hays Receipt Book in- 
dicating that the father paid £16-4-0 for the passage 
of son Moses Michael from London to New York, a 
journey apparently accomplished on board the Prince 
George, owned by Moses Franks. Our Hays was then 
twenty-one years of age. 

The exact date of birth was the 11th day of Iyar, 
Anno Mundi, 5565, or May 9, 1739. It should be 
noted in passing that May 9 is both the anniversary 
of his birth and death, as he diced in Boston, May 9, 
1805. These dates are recorded on his tombstone in 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Reared in the tradition of his ancient faith, from 
the essentials of which he never w 


‘d, though he 
reflected the liberalism which has characterized Amer- 
ican Jewry in all of its progressive aspects, it is fit- 
ting that one of the earliest accounts of his activities 
lists him as a member of the Congregation Shearith 
Israel of New York. His father had set the family 
an excellent example in his support of the Congrega- 
tion, as shown by at least twenty-five references to 
him in the Minute Book of the Congregation, cover- 
ing the period 1728-1786. On March 12, 1759, young 
Hays signed last as one of twenty-seven subscribers 
as Yahidim of the Congregation. He was clected See- 
ond Parnas September 20, 1767, and re-clected March 
21. 1768. In an clection for assistants to the Par- 
nasim, he was chosen by seventeen votes, ranking sec- 
ond in the list, and served until July 30, 1769. He 
appears on the records as Parnas for the year 5528, 
and a minute of the 26th Elul, 5528 (September 8 
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1768) shows that he presided at a meeting of the Con- 
gregation. In 1769, Hays was admitted a Freeman 
of the City of New York, his occupation being given as 
that of a watchmaker. 

For lack of tangible evidence to the contrary, it 
may be conceded that Moses Michael Hays continued 
as a merchant in New York until some time in 1776, 
when he left for Boston. However, there is some ground 
for belief that he may have resided in Newport prior 
to 1776, not only because of a recently discovered 
Masonic letter, written to him from New York at 
Newport in 1774 (to be dwelt upon later), but be- 
cause of the assertion that it was in Newport “where 
all but the two eldest children were born.” This con- 
flicts with the statement that a daughter, Catherine, 
was born after Hays settled in Boston, as was the case. 

Hays’ continued interest in Newport and his de- 
votion to the Jewish faith is shown by the appearance 
of his name in Moses Seixas’ accounts of receipts and 
payments of the Newport Congregation, 1783-90. as 
one of many donors. Doubtless he made many visits 
to Newport, for reasons bearing upon his business af- 
fairs and for others in connection with his social and 
religious relationships. 

REMOVAL TO BOSTON ; 

Whatever the facts of early residence may be, it 
may be conjectured that the withdrawal of Washing- 
ton after the Battle of Long Island prompted Hays to 
locate in a more congenial section. We do know that 
he ultimately settled upon Boston as a desirable place, 
although it must have involved a certain amount of 
sacrifice, as Boston at that time did not have a Jewish 
population such as had been established in other Colo- 
nial seaport towns. On the other hand, while there are 
isolated instances on record of Jews having been in 
Boston between 1648 up to the time of Hays’ settle- 
ment in the town, we have cases as late as 1762 of 
Jews being warned by the Selectmen of Boston to de- 
part the town. Newport was out of the question, either 
as a continuation of a former home, or the establish- 
ment of a new one, because open to attack from the 
sea. The British occupied the town in 1777, when 
some of its representative Jews fled to Leicester, Mas- 
sachusettts, where they remained for six years, return- 
ing to Newport in 1783, having but a very limited in- 
fluence upon the community to which they had thus 
temporarily removed. We may rightfully consider the 
Hays family as the forerunners of the Jewish life 
which developed with the German migration of he 
cighteeen-forties, of which Jacob Norton, also a prom- 
inent Massachusetts Mason, was one of the first, if not 
the first, (as he asserted) to establish the present 
Jewish activities of Boston. Further evidence of the 
Hays’ prominence as the solitary exponent of Jewry 
in Boston during his time is shown in the statement of 
Rev. Samuel J. May, in his memoirs, that “There 
was but one family of the despised children of the 
house of Israel in Boston, the family of Moses Michael 
Hays.” This is borne out by a contemporary, Israel 
Baer Kursheedt, a learned Jew who fled Europe for 
America because of the Napoleonic wars. He arrived 
in Boston in 1796, where be found the Hays family the 
only Jews there, and left soon after for New York, 
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where there was a better field for one of his attainments 
in Jewish lore. ; 

The Hays menage consisted of Hays himself, his 
wife Rebecca, five of his children, his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Reyna Touro, with her two infant sons, Judah 
and Abraham. A daughter, Catherine, was born to the 
Hays family October 3, 1776, soon after their arrival 
in the town. Hays engaged in the insurance business, 
opening an office at 68 State Street, while his home 
was maintained at lower Middle Street, now Hanover 
Strect. At that time Hanover Street was not a part 
of the business district, but was the choice residential 
section of Boston. 

Hays prospered in his new field, and commanded 
the respect and confidence of those with whom he 
worked. It became apparent, soon after the cessation 
of hostilities, that a banking institution was needed 
in Boston. During the winter of 1783-84, leading 
merchants of the town took steps to form one, and 
on December 18, 1783, the Independent Chronicle and 
the Universal Advertiser carried the following an- 
nouncement: ; 

The utility of a bank established on the right 
principles being generally known and acknowledged, 
a plan has been projected, and is now ready for 
the patronage of those gentlemen who wish to derive 
the many public and private advantages which have 
resulted from such institutions in other countries. 
Copies of the plan are lodged with, and subscriptions 
received by, William Phillips, Isaac Smith. Jonathan 
Mason, Thomas Russell, John Lowell. and Stephen 
Higginson, Esqrs. and at the offices of Edward Payne, 
John Hurd. and M. M. Hays. Esqrs. 

An act of incorporation in the name of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bank had been secured, and after the es- 
sential preliminary organization mectings, the bank 
was opened on July 5, 1784. The first name to be 
entered on the bank ledger was that of Moses Michael 
Hays, whose initial deposit was $14,500. Hays also 
had the distinction of drawing the first check on a 
New England bank account, done on the same day, 
being in favor of Jonathan B. Livingston for six hun- 
dred dollars. Hays was the second customer to dis- 
count a note, and later records reveal that he made 
frequent use of the bank’s facilities. a 

That Hays was actively interested in local affairs 
is shown by ‘a contribution to Harvard College made 
: 1780; his name appears on a list of 
benefactors. He was also a member of the Boston 
Marine Society May 5, 1789, his certificate being 
No. 328. A further indication of his substantial po- 
sition is revealed by a bond which he signed for the 
newly elected town treasurer, which was accepted 
without question by the town selectmen. 

A PICTURE BY A CONTEMPORARY 

One of the best portrayals of Hays is presented 
by the Rev. Samuel Joseph May in a Memoir pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Society at Boston, 
rirea 1873. It reflects his position not only in terms 
of material comfort, but also in’ the charitable in- 
stinets which have always been associated with his 
name, The time indicated is 1790, when his house- 
hold was reported to consist of two white males, two 
white males under sixteen, eleven white females, two 


subsequent to 
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other free persons, and no slaves. Here is the generous 
tribute by a Christian minister: 

If the children of my day were taught, among 
other foolish things, to dread, if not despise, Jews, 
a very different lesson was impressed upon my young 
heart. There was but one family of the despised 
children of the House of Israel resident in Boston 
—the family of Moses Michael Hays: a man much 
respected, not only on account of his large wealth, 
but for his many personal virtues and the high culture 
and great excellence of his wife, his son Judah, and 
his daughters—especially Catherine and Slowey. His 
house, far down in Hanover Street, then one of the 
fashionable streets of the town, was the abode of 
hospitality; and his family moved in what were then 
the first circles of society. He and his truly good 
wife were hospitable, not to the rich alone, but also 
to the poor. Many indigent families were fed pretty 
regularly from his table. They would come especially 
after his frequent dinner parties, and were sure to 
be made welcome, not to the crumbs only, but to am- 
pler portions of the food that might be left. 

Always, on Saturday, he expected a number of 
friends to dine with him. A full-length table was 
always spread, and loaded with the luxuries of the 
season; and he loved to see it surrounded by a few 
regular visitors and others especially invited. My 
father was a favorite guest. He was regarded by Mr. 
Hays and his whole family as a particular friend. 
their chosen counsellor in times of perplexity, and 
their comforter in the days of their affliction. My 
father seldom failed to dine at Mr. Hays’s on Sat- 
urday. and often took me with him; for he was sure 
I should meet refined company there. 

Both Uncle and Aunt Hays (for so I called them) 
were fond of children, particularly of me; and T was 
permitted to stay with them several days, and even 
weeks, together. And I can never forget, not merely 
their kind, but their conscientious care of me, T was 
the child of Christian parents, and they took especial 
pains that T should lose nothing of religious training 
so long as I was permitted to abide with them. 
Every night, I was required, on going to bed, to re- 
peat my Christian hymns and prayers to them, or 
else to an excellent Christian servant woman who 
lived with them many years. I witnessed their relig- 
ious exercises—their fastir and their prayers—and 
was made to feel that they worshipped the Unseen 
Almighty and All-merciful One. Of course I grew 
up without any prejudice against Jews——or any other 
religionists, because they did not believe as my father 
and my mother believed. 

THE HAYS FAMILY 
The family so beautifully depicted consisted of his 
wife, Rachel Myers Hays, whom he had married Aug- 


ust 13, 1766. and six children. Only one was a son, 
Judah, born in Rhode Island in 1772, and who was 
drowned at St. Augustine, Florida, May 1, 1832, His 
remains were interred at Newport, Being of studious 
inclinations, he was one of the founders of the Boston 
Athenaeum. Like his father, he was a Mason, having 
heen initiated in Phe Massachusetts Lodge August 7, 
1788, and passed and raised at the mecting of August 
16th folowing. THe was cleeted to membership in the 
Lodge January 11, 1790. His diploma is on display 
in the Grand Lodge Museum, being beautifully written 
on parchment in his own hand. and signed hy the 
Master and Wardens of the Lodge Colonel William 
Seollay, Colonel Samuel Bradford and Jonathan Free- 
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man, respectively, as well as by the Secretary, Allen 
Crocker. His father added his own endorsement on 
the face as “Countenanced by us. M. M. Hays, Grand 
Master for Commonwealth of Massachusetts, K.P.J. 
Ch.Ro D.L.G.” (Knight, Prince of Jerusalem, Cheval- 
ier Rose Croix, Deputy Inspector General—designa- 
tions of degrees and office held in the Rite of Perfec- 
tion of twenty-five degrees.) 

Of five daughters, there is record of Rebekah, born 
in 1769, who died in Boston July 23, 1802, age thirty- 
three years and five months. Slowey, date of birth 
unknown, died October 19, 1836. Judith was born 
September 2, 1767, and died at Richmond February 
4, 1844. She and her sister Sally, who died at Rich- 
mond August 3, 1832, married half-brothers on the 
same day, September 21, 1796—Samuel Myers and 
Moses Mears Myers, originally from New York, but 
who settled in Richmond. The youngest daughter, 
Catherine, born at Boston October 3, 1776, died at 
Richmond January 2, 1854, at the age of seventy- 
seven. She was in love with her cousin, the famous 
philanthropist, Judah Touro, but Moses Michael Hays 
frowned upon their marriage on grounds of consan- 
guinity. They remained single for the remainder of 
their days, cherishing the sweet memory of a youth- 
ful love which found its expression in deeds of good- 
will toward humanity in general. 

Of the above, Judah, Rebekah, Slowey and Cath- 
erine lie buried in the family plot at Newport, Rhode 
Island, beside Moses Michacl Hays and his good wife 


Rachel. 


HAYS’ LETTER TO HIS SON 

Very few letters of Hays are known to exist. One 
best known is that written to his son Judah in 1796, 
at the time he was going abroad. Let us look over 
the shoulder of the son as he reads and rereads the 
letter which he carried on his person until his death, 
twenty-seven vears after his father had departed this 
life: 

Dear Judah: 

You are now going into the world, and at a great 
distance from vour own country and connexions, It 
will therefore be incumbent upon you to be very care- 
ful and attentive to guard and keep from any re- 
flection on your integrity and the principles of recti- 
tude and honour which I know are fully imbibed in 
you. Take care of all your letters of introduction and 
deliver them yourself, Be very attentive, and make 
yourself as serviceable as possible to Mr. Acher and 
Mr. ijav. Make yourself perfect master of the 
French language and the commerce of France; make 
your friendships and connexions with none but per- 
sons of honour and reputation. Take care what com- 
pany you go into; be very careful indeed; you will 
find traps, snares and allurements momently; avoid 
them, avoid them as you would inevitable destruction. 
Herewith I give you forty Louis d'or and you have 
your valuable friend, Mr. Jones's bill for twenty 
more. These two sums I would always have you keep 
in reserve for any unforeseen occasion that may pos- 
sibly happen. What monies you want for your ex- 


penses. which I desire you may manage with econ- 
omy. vou must obtain on the strength of your letter 
of credit from Mr. Acher, Mr. Larrajay, Mr. Narai. 
Champion and Dickerson, or any other of the persons 
you are recommended to. Make Mr. Acher acquainted 
with everything that concerns his business, as far 
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as he is willing to trust you to be communicative. 
Write to all your friends every opportunity, and 
never neglect writing to Mr. Jones. Make an apology 
to Messrs. Dalls and Larrajay; I wish them to re- 
ceive the letter in company that I wrote to Mr. Lar- 
rajay himself, which ought to have been written to 
them both. It would be best for you on your arrival 
at St. Sebastian to proceed on immediately to Bay- 
onne, with Prillio or whomsoever Captain Birrell 
dispatches to inform Mr. Acher of his arrival; but 
don’t you proceed alone. I wish health and happi- 
ness and every blessing you can enjoy in this life, 
and am, with regard, 
Your affectionate father, 
M. M. HAYS. 
TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF HAYS 
Moses Michael Hays departed this life at his 
home in Boston, May 9, 1805. The Boston Centinel 
of May 11, 1805, carricd a tribute to his memory, 
which was copied by the Newport Mercury of May 
18, 1805. The Newport paper mentions his burial 
on the Sunday before. The Boston account reads: 
On Thursday evening, M. M. Hays, Esq AFt 64. 
[sic] In the character of the deceased, there is much 
worthy of our admiration—much for our imitation. 
—Possessed by nature of a strong intellect. there was 
a vigor in his conceptions of men and things which 
gave a seeming asperity to his conversation, which 
was ever frank and lucid. He walked abroad fearing 
no man, but loving all. Under his roof dwelt hos- 
pitality—it was an asylum for friendship, the man- 
sion of piece. He was without guile, detesting hy- 
pocrisy as he despised meanness, Take him for all 
in all, he was indeed a man. In his death, society 
will mourn the loss of a most valuable citizen: his 
family. the kindest of husbands. the most indulgent 
of fathers. But what consolation shall we offer to 
assuage the violence of their gri Why, this is all 
—the recollection of his virtues;—and that as he 
lived, so he died; that to his last moment the cheer- 
fulness and benevolence of his whole life. wasted 
not on his falling brow, Calm, and without a sigh. 
he sunk to rest. and is now secure in the bosom of 
his Father and our Father, of his God and our God. 
His remains were yesterday conveyed to Newport, 
to be deposited in the Jewish sepulchre, in that cit. 
The grave of Moses Michael Hays is marked by 
« handsome monument, erected by his son Judah. There 
are inscriptions in Hebrew and English. The Hebrew 
inseription is prefaced by the initials of the words 
“Here is interred,” and continues : 
The exalted Moses Michael, Son of Judah, 
liberated for Paradise on Friday, the 1th day of 
Tyar, (minor notation), And the days of his 
life were sixty-six years. The memory of the just 
is blessed. May his soul be bound in the bands of life. 
The English text reads: 
Here 
repose the ashes of Moses Michael Hays, Esquire, 
who died in Boston, 
[in the state of] Massachusetts, 
on the 11th day of Tyar 
A.M, 5565 
the 9th day of May, 1805, of the Christian era, 
Aged LXVI years. 
IN COMMEMORATION OF HIS VIRTUE HIs SON, WITH FILIAL 
REVERENCE, ERECTED THIS MONUMENT. 


Robert Treat Paine, Jr., the son of the man by 
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the same name who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wrote this elegiac sonnet on the death of 
Hays: 

Here sleep’st thou, Man of Soul! Thy spirit flown, 

How dark and tenantless its desert clay! 

Cold is that heart which throbbed at sorrow’s moan, 

Untuned that tongue that charmed the social day. 

Where now thy Wit, by generous roughness graced? 

Of Friendship’s accent, kindling as it fell? 

Of Bounty’s stealing foot, whose step untraced 
Had watched pale Want, and stored her famished cell? 
Alas! "Tis all thou art. whose vigorous mind 
Inspiring force to Truth and Felling gave, 
Whose rich resources equal power combined, 
They gay to brighten, and instruct the grave! 
Farewell! Adieu! Sweet peace thy vigils keep; 
For Pilgrim Virtue sojourns here to weep! 
CHAPTER IV 
HAYS AS A FREEMASON 
E DO NOT know when and where Moses Michael 
Hays was brought to Masonic light. He ap- 
peared on the Masonic horizon on December 6, 1768, 
when Henry Andrew Francken. of Jamaica, appointed 
him as a Deputy Inspector General of the Rite of 
Perfection for the West Indies and North America. 
This immediately involves a consideration of the Ma- 
sonic picture as it existed at that time. 

Contrary to the generally accepted opinion, the 
various systems of Freemasonry do not necessarily 
rest upon the three degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry 
as we know them now. In the eighteenth century, as 
well as today, there were several Masonic systems, 
each of them working a sct of degrees known as En- 
tered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master Mason. 
There was the system as practiced in England, Treland 
and Scotland; there were also the “Rit Ancien,” the 
French Rite or the “Rit Moderne,” the Swedish Rite, 
and the Rite of Perfection—to mention only the better 
known systems. All of these were worked during the 
period under consideration, and inter-visitation was a 
simple thing among those who traveled into various 


countries. 

It may be that Hays received his degrees in some 
New York Lodge, or he may have been made a full- 
fledged Mason of the Rite of Perfection, a system em- 
bracing a series of degrees from the first to the twenty- 
ffth. We have no documentary evidence other than 
Hays’ own transcript of a patent given him by 
Francken, who himself had received, at a date unknown, 
from Stephen Morin, the appointment as a Deputy 
Inspector General. The basic degrees in all systems 
had many similarities, and when a man was well known, 
as Hays was, little if any question would be raised as 
to his standing as a Mason if he himself declared that 
he was one. Today, perhaps, we are more exacting, 
hut there are many who have visited lodges in modern 
times with hardly any more evidence than a certificate 
or a receipt which few are competent to pass upon as 
Naving been issued by a regular or recognized Masonic 
body. ; 

That Hays’ standing as a Mason Was unquestioned 
is shown by “the next evidence of his Craft activities. 
Historians record that on February 17, 1769, George 
Harison, Provincial Grand Master of the “Moderns 
in New York. issued a warrant for the formation of 
King David's Lodge in New York City, in which Hays. 
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“a Hebrew of Masonic distinction,” is named as Mas- 
ter. The warrant reads: 

To all, and every, our Worshipful and Loving 
Brethren We George Harison Esq: Provincial Grand 
Master of the Most Ancient and Honorable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons in the Province of New 
York in America send greetings. Know Ye, that 
reposing especial Trust and confidence in our Wor- 
shipful and well beloved Brother Moses M. Hays We 
do hereby constitute and appoint him the said Moses 
M. Hays to be Master of King David's Lodge in 
the city of New York, and we also appoint Myer 
Myers and Isaac Moses to the Senior and Junior 
Wardens seats in the Lodge. By virtue of the Power 
and Authority vested in us by a Deputation bearing 
date in London the Ninth day of June Anno Domini; 
One Thousand Seven hundred and fifty three and 
Five thousand Seven hundred and fifty three from 
the Right Worshipful John Proby, Baron of Carys- 
fort in the County of Wicklow & Kingdom of Ireland 
and than Grand Master of England, appointing us 
Provincial Grand Master for the Provinces of New 
York. And we do hereby authorize the said Moses M. 
Hays to make Masons and also to do and execute 
all and every such Act and thing appertaining to said 
Office as usually have and ought to be done, and 
executed by other Masters, he taking especial care 
that the Members of his said Lodge do observe, per- 
form and keep the Rules, Orders, Regulations and 
Instructions contained in our Constitution, and their 
own particular Byelaws, together with all such other 
Rules, Orders and Regulations and Instructions as 
shall from Time to Time be given us, and paying 
out of the first money he shall receive of Initiative 
Fees the sum of Three Guineas to be by me remitted 
to the Treasurer of the Grand Lodge in London, 

Given under my hand and Seal of Masonry in the 
City of New York this Twenty-third day of Febru- 
ary in the year of our Lord One thousand Seven 
hundred and sixty Nine. 


(SEAL) GEORGE HARISON 
Provine, Grand Master 

The Lodge apparently continued in the customary 
Craft channels for some years. Hays ultimately took 
the warrant to Newport, Rhode Island, and opened a 
lodge there, with a new set of officers, It became the 
third lodge in Rhode Island, beginning operations June 
7, 1780, according to the following interesting extract 
from the records of the Lodge itself: 


From the 


ast Cometh Light 

Whereas we, Moses M, Hays Grand Elect Perft 
Sublime Dept. Inspector Gen’l of Masonry Prince 
of the Rast & & & by a warrant under the hand & 
seal of our truly and well beloved Brother George 
Harrison Esq. Grand Master & & & is authorized, 
empowered to form and establish a Lodge by the 
name of King David's Lodge, No. 1 & whereas we 
having found several true and lawful Brethren here 
desirous of becoming members thereof have aceord- 
ingly convened for that purpose at a room convenient 
for holding a Lodge this evening, June 7th 1780 
and in Masonry 5780, and after having appointed the 
following Brethren to the Office for this night affixed 
to their respective names, Viz. Moses M, Hays, Mas 
ter; Moses xas, Sen, Warden; David Lopez, Jun. 
Warden; Jeremiah Clark, Treasurer: Henry Dayton 
Seeretary; Solo. A, Myers, Deacon ; ; 

The Lodge was opened in due form after which 
the Master informed the Lodge that Robert Elliott; 
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John Handy; Peleg Clarke and Daniel Box were 
Modern Masons, but were truly desirous to be Ini- 
tiated into our Ancient Fraternity and that they 
were worthy thereof; they were all accordingly en- 
tered as Apprentices and afterwards passed to 
Fellow Craft. 

June 10, 1780 Moses M. Hays elected Master. 
Brothers Robert Elliott, John Handy, Peleg Clarke 
and Daniel Box were raised to the Sublime Degree 
of Master Mason. 


Judging from some manuscript notes in the Library 
of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, apparently 
transcripts of the original record books of King 
David’s Lodge, it is very evident that the Lodge began 
to function very actively in Newport, because a com- 
mittee, consisting of Moses M. Hays, Moses Seixas, 
Peleg Clarke and John Hardy had previously prepared 
by-laws, and made a signed statement that “We... 
do hereby solemnly promise & obligate ourselves each 
for himself to conform to all the Rules, Laws & Regula- 
tions that are or shall be made by said Body.” Hays 
presided June 10, 1780; was absent June 27. and pre- 
sumably on August 6. He was present as Master on 
October 18, 1780, and again for three meetings in De- 
cember, two in January, 1781, and two in February. 
On February 14th he “informed the Lodge that his 
business was of such a nature as to occasion his absence 
for some weeks from us, being bound on a journey to 
Philadelphia & having taken leave of us, resigned the 
chair to our Worthy Brother Moses Seixas.” Hays 
presided again May 16, 1781, and for thirteen meetings 
thereafter, including the last on December 5, 1781. 
One of these meetings, October 8, 1781, was a “Mas- 
ter’s Lodge.” These evidences of Newport activity 
prompt one to believe that Hays may have resided 
there from 1776 to 1782, rather than in Boston, and 
really did not go to Boston permanently until 1782. 

We may question the regularity of his action for 
a warrant, even in those days, (aside from military 
lodge warrants) was intended for use only in the place 
originally designated. Yet these things are trifles when 
considered in the light of Masonie custom as they ex- 
isted in those early days, and as the acts of the breth- 
ren involved were accented by their contemporaries, 
there is no necd of critical review an ony nart. Our 
brethren labored well, in keeping with basic Masonic 
virtues, and upon those foundations their work was 
firmly established. Let it suffice to say that Moses 
Seixas, Senior Warden, later became Grand Master of 
Masons in Rhode Island, as did Havs in Massachusetts. 

Samuel Oppenheim has well said: 

The Jews described in this paper were men of 
parts and character, and distinguished in the early 
American annals of their people. Thei» connection 
with the Order was no doubt of benefit to their co- 
religionists, as it was to themselves. and broucht them 
into relations with manv not of their race, orominent 
in the official and civil life of the country, who were 
also members of the fraternity. 

Kine David’s Lodge has an early reference to 
Georee Washington as a Mason, Hoe visited Newnort 
in March, 1781. to confer with the Comte de Rocham- 
heau. who had landed a force of six thousand men and 
was blockaded by a powerful British fleet. Washine- 
ton arrived March 6 and departed on the 13th. His 
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proposed visit was publicly known as early as Febru- 
ary 7, when King David’s Lodge appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare an address to Washington. It was not 
prepared, as the brethren reported 
. that on inquiry they find General Washington 
not to be a Grand Master of North America; as 
they supposed, nor even Master of any particular 
lodge. They are, therefore, of the opinion that this 
Lodge would not choose to address him as a private 
brother at the same time, think it would not be 
agreeable to our worthy brother to be addressed as 
such,”’* 

Washington’s visit to Newport during the summer 
of 1790 resulted in a more happy Masonic situation. 
King David’s Lodge held a special mecting August 17, 
1790, the day of the President’ arrival, and prepared 
an address to which Washington made appropriate 
reply on Sunday, August 22, 1790. 


HAYS’ MASONIC LE 


ER 
Of greater interest to us is a Masonic letter writ- 
ten by Worshipful Brother Hays to a Mrs. Elliot, the 
widow of a departed member of King David’s Lodge. 
The original is in the Archives of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts. It reflects the style of correspond- 
ence which prevailed in the period under consideration, 
but it also reveals, in unmistakable manner, the sincere 
sympathy of its author and the fraternal instincts 
which moved his heart to such warm expression. 
New Port Novemr, 7th 1781 
Dear Madam 
King Davids Lodge Express great Honor done 
Them, in The favor of your Letter of Yesterdays 
date, delivered them by Brother Handy, have voted it 
') Be Filed in The Annalls of the Lodge, and have 
Directed us, in Their Behalf to Acknowledge, your 
Polite Attention; The Acts of Attention and Friend- 
ship we had the Melancholy Occasion to Conferr on 
our worthy Departed Brother Elliot. Arrise From 
The Duty Incumbent on us, as the Offsprings of the 
Same Antient Parents, and more Particularly En- 
forced by The Obligations We owe each other, As 
Members of our Ancient Fraternity; We Sympathise 
With vou in Condolance on The Loss of your Best 
Friend, whom we are most Assured is Changed a 
Transitory Irksome Existance, for an Immortall Bliss 
in The Heavenly Kingdom, Where we now Trust he 
is joined To The Celoestial Train of Happiness, We 
Know how Painfull is The Task of Momentary Sep- 
eration, And How Heavy it must Labor in The 
Breast of your Tender & Delicate Composition, But 
when we Reflect on the Rectitude of Divine Disven- 
sations, we are Led to Confess. The unerring Hand 
of Heaven —May That Great Disposer of all Fyents, 
Shelter vou And your Little Brood under his Divine 
Wines of Fatherly Protection. and Sustain your Forti- 
tude in vour Present State; We are Instructed by the 
Todee to Offer vou their Best Services, Both in a 
Coniunctive. & Private Capacity, And to Assure vou 
That The Memory of one of our so Aimable Members 
Will ever Cherish a Lively Sence of Affection in their 


*This cireumstance is of importance heeause enemies of Freemasonry 
have seized unon the report to bolster their unfounded assertions that 
Washington had never been Master of a lodge. The Newport report was 
correct at the time it was written, for Washi ds Master 
of Alexandria Lodge No. 22 of Virginia until has been 
1 “General Grand Master nor a “General ¢ 
States, 


fon was not elec 


rand Lodge” for the United 


*The original address and Washington's (undated) reply are in the 
Boston Athenaeum, 
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And our Breast, for you & Your Dear Family, & We 
are with The Highest Esteem & Respect Dear 
Madam 
Yr. Mo: Ob: Hdservant 
MOSES M. HAYS 
Mrs. Elliot 

The historian of Freemasonry, especially that of 
carly times, is often amused by indications of unsat- 
isfactory bookkeeping and settlements of accounts. Old 
lodge chests still exist which have three locks—the 
Master and the Wardens having held the keys; when 
one or more of the principal officers failed to appear 
complications ensued. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
find the folowing minutes bearing upon funds in Hays’ 
hands, showing how meticulous he was in discharging 
financial obligations due King David’s Lodge: 

February 6, 1782: A motion made and seconded that 
a committee be appointed to wait on Brother Seixas 
(acting Master, R. W. Moses M. Hays Master being 
out of town) and enquire whether he has wrote our 
R.W. Master & Bro M. Hays respecting the money 
in his hands belonging to the Lodge, and if Bro 
Seixas has not wrote that he be added to the before 
mentioned committee and that they write immediately 
to Bro Hays requesting him to send the money as the 
Lodge is in great want of it. 

February 20, 1782: The committee appointed to wait 
on Bro. Seixas to enquire whether he had wrote our 
Right Worshipful Master Brother Hays respecting 
the money in his hand belonging to the Lodge—Re- 
port that they waited on him, But Bro. Seixas being 
present, presented a letter to Bro. Hays together 
with Bro Hays answer enclosing his account current 
with the Lodge—the whole of which is satisfactory. 

HAYS AS A MASSACHUSETTS MASON 

Though Hays apparently resided in Boston from 
1776 until the time of his death, his business and re- 
ligious interests were deeply interwoven with affairs in 
Newport: it would occasion no surprise to find that 
he had a home there as well, prior to 1783. A number 
of coniectures arise as one ponders on certain facts 
of the 1776 to 1782 period of his life. 

It is now definitely known when Hays became a 
member of The Massachusetts Lodge of Boston, which 
he served as Master from December 3, 1782, until 
May 12, 1785, when the Lodge suspended activities 
until June 12, 1788. He was a visitor July 8, 1781, 
and again on January 11, 1782. The Lodge records 
further indicate that “R.W.M. M. M. Hays, M.R.I. 
Lodge and B. Judah visited the meeting held at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern Tuesday evening, February 
5. 5782.% and at a meeting of November 5, 1782, 
“Brother Warren propos’d Bror. Hays to become a 
member of this lodge. Voted. That he be hallotted for 
this Even’g. He was accordingly ballotted for & 
accepted.” Among those present that evening were his 
Senior Warden from King David's Lodge. Moses 
Seixas. and officers of the French fleet, including Ad- 
miral Marquis de Vandreil. A month later he became 
Master—surely a testimonial to him as man and Ma- 
son! He was chosen in place of Stephen Bruce, who 
had served one year and declined a second term. Hays 
attempted to resign, and John Warren was elected 
in his place: but he declined to serve, and Mavs was 
unanimously chosen aeain, He was re-elected in 1788 
and 1784, and presided at the meeting held June 5. 
1788, when 
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The R. W. Master acquainted the brethren that so 
much time had elapsed by neglect of the Lodge’s 
meeting that complaints were made by the Grand 
Lodge & demands were made for their dues to the 
Grand Lodge, therefore the R. W. Master call’d on 
the Lodge for their serious consideration, when the 
members present, voted & Resolyed—To Support the 
Honor & Dignity of the Lodge and from this evening 
should commence their Resolutions. 

Colonel William Scollay was then elected Master, 
and he served until May 14, 1792. 

Worshipful Brother Harry Smith, to whom we are 
indebted for these extracts from the original minute 
book of The Massachusetts Lodge, discovered that two 
candidates were received in 1782-83, one passed and 
one raised; and in 1783-84* nine candidates were re- 
ceived, eight passed and seven raised. Hard times came 
on after that, and during the period of 1784-85 no 
candidates were received, and labor was not resumed 
again until 1788. 

Worshipful Brother Hays resolutely attended to 
business when Master. He collected “£30 solid coin, 
being so much he received of Wm. Todd for a note of 
hand due from Bro. B. Cudworth to this Lodge, for 
the payment of the amount of which Note of hand the 
R.W. hath guaranteed Mr. Todd; and if said Note 
should return unpaid the lodge, to replace the monies.” 

Yet one more fact must be recorded. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1788, the then Most Worshipful Grand Master 
Moses Michael Hays presented his Lodge with three 
silver-mounted truncheons: these were ultimately en- 
eraved, by the order of the Lodge, with the legends, 
“The gift of M. M. Havs. G.M.” and “Massachusetts 
Lodoe, No. 2.” The ends of the caps had a monogram 
of the initials “M.T..” engraved unon them. and later 
the vear of the gift. 5788. was added. The truncheons 
were lost. with other valuable property of the Lodge. 
inelndine the General Warren charter. in the fire of 
April 5-6, 1864, when the Boston Masonic Temple 
on the present site was totally destroyed. 


HAYS’ ACTIVITIES IN GRAND LODGE 

Because Moses Michael Havs was the last Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Scottish origin in Mas- 
sachusetts, which united with the “Moderns” in 1792 
to form our present Grand Lodge, it is not amiss to 
emphasize the fact that there were two Provincial 
Grand Lodges in Massachusetts. The first was that 
founded by Henry Price July 30, 1738: the second 
was the one resulting from the commission dated May 
30. 1769, given to Joseph Warren, Master of St. An- 
drew’s Lodge, by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, as 
“Grand Master of Masons in Boston, New England, 
and within one hundred miles of the same.” The Mas- 
sachusetts Grand Lodoe was formed under this author- 
ity December 27. 1769. Paul Revere was the first 
Senior Deacon. This Grand Todee was “Ancient? in 
its svmnathies, as distineuished from the St. John’s 
Grand T.odge which had its authority from the “Mod- 
ern.” or premier, Grand Lodee of England. founded 
1717. The Grand Lodge of Scotland, founded 1736, 
A hand engrossed parchment diploma, issued to Brother Baruch Judah 

hy the officers of The Massachusetts Lodee—M. M. Hays. Wo OM, W 
Seollay, Senior Warden, Joseph Whipple, Junior Warden and John Welsh, Jr 
Secretary, dated February 10, 1784. is still owned by the Lodge. It is sus 


pected that Brother Judah is the one who visited the Lodge with Hays on 
February 5, 1782 
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was in close accord with the younger “Ancient” Grand 
Lodge of England, founded in 1751. 

When hostilities between England and the Colonies 
ceased in 1781 (formal peace was not declared until 
1783, however), The Massachusetts Grand Lodge 
strove for Masonic independence, and on December 6, 
1782 

Resolved, That this Grand Lodge be forever hereafter 

known and called by the name of the Massachusetts 

Grand Lodge of Ancient Masons, and that it is free 

and independent in its government and official author- 

ity, of any other Grand Lodge, or Grand Master in 
the universe. 

Knowing that Hays was a patriot, one can under- 
stand his association with the “Ancient” Masons, who 
were numerous among those who fought for independ- 
ence, as distinguished from the “Moderns,” who were 
more inclined to be Joyalists—having much to lose 
through civil disaffection and war. 


* OF * 


One month after Hays’ election as Master of The 
Massachusetts Lodge, he appears in Grand Lodge as 
its representative—January 8, 1783. He was named 
as a member of the committee instructed to write to 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, to inform that body 
“why the Grand Lodge in Commonwealth [of] Mas- 
sachusetts Assumed to Themselves that Dignity.” and 
they were also instructed to write to the “Grand Lodge 
of Philadelphia” on the same subject. 

On June 6, 1783, Hays received another commit- 
tee appointment, this time to make report on the na- 
ture of the endorsements to be supplied on warrants 
granted by the Massachusetts Grand Todge: the min- 
utes of September 5, 1783. record an appointment as 
member of a committee to form rules and reeulations 
for the government of the Grand Lodge: on December 
4. 1783, he becomes one of three ordered to write to 
lodges asking for an answer to the circular on the 
“Independence of this Grand Lodge,” and he signs the 
minutes as well. 

On March 4. 1784, Hays appears in the records as 
Tunior Grand Warden, apparently holding the chair 
for the evening. for at the special mecting held the 
next day, he follows the Deputy Grand Master, and 
precedes the Senior Grand Warden, as “R Wopfll M. 
M. Hays Mr Massa,” meaning Master of Massachu- 
setts Lodge. He attends two other mectings subse- 
quently, as Master of his Lodge; but on June 24, 1785, 
he appears again as Junior Grand Warden, and 15 
clected to that office the same afternoon (Grand 
Lodge has assembled at four o’clock). 

On June 2, 1786, we find Hays in the Senior Gr 
Warden’s chair. During the election that followed, 
Havs was elected to the office, but “Excused himself 
& his Resignation was accepted.” His name is en- 
countered up to June 6, 1788, when Talbe Warren 
declined re-election as Grand Master. Whereupon 
the M: W: M: Hays Esq: was Unanimously chosen 
G: M. and being informed of the choice by a Respec- 
table Committee he testified his Acceptance of the 
Same.” One wonders why the use of the 
table.” but if may be conjectured that this was a cur- 
of “a committee of respectable numbers,” 


rand 


word respec- 


tailment 
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considering the importance of the office and the worth 
of the brother chosen to fill it. He appointed Perez 
Morton as his Deputy July 24, 1788. 


HAYS’ ADMINISTRATION AS GRAND MASTER 

It is soon apparent, as one reads the interesting 
and quaint minutes of Grand Lodge for the four years 
that M.W. Bro. Hays served as Grand Master, that 
a strong hand is at the helm. The records become 
more voluminous and detailed, and verbatim reports 
appear of his addresses to the various lodges which he 
visits as Grand Master. He praises good work; he 
urges caution in the admission of new members; he 
msists upon the secretaries keeping good records and 
transmitting reports promptly to Grand Lodge. He 
writes to Elisha Porter, Master of Hampshire Lodge, 
directing him to visit lodges in his vicinity, and gives 
him power to examine records, and to make report. 

On June 4, 1789, the annual election was held, and 
John Warren chosen Grand Master; but again he de- 
clined, so Hays was unanimously re-elected. During 
the year stress is again laid upon the necessity of hav- 
ing a Book of Constitutions printed, “provided it shall 
not be attended with Expence to the Grand Lodge”! 
Such a book never appeared until after the Union— 
so we suspect no brother volunteered to furnish the 
book gratis. 

_ During 1790 M. W. Bro. Hays presided at the 
trial of the Senior Grand Warden, who was found 
guilty of “having two Wives at one & the same time.” 
He was dismissed from office and membership, it hav- 
ing been voted that his conduct had been “highly de- 
rogatory to the laws of Morality Society and Honor, 
& Diamctrically Opposed to the Principles of Ma- 
Sonry.” Thus in simple but potent words our brethren 
of that day set an example of brevity in expression 
Which modern Grand Lodge committees might well 
emulate, 

, June 8, 1790, marked the date of another re-elec- 
tion of Hays to the office of Grand Master. Plans were 
made to celebrate the Feast of St. John the Baptist 
June 24th, and to have an address delivered. Josiah 
Bartlett was chosen for this important function, and 
his address, rich in historical data on Masonry in 
Massachusetts in particular, appears in full in the re- 
print volume of Proceedings. 
. The Massachusetts Craft were apparently becom- 
ng a bit indifferent to Grand Lodge, so steps were 
taken to make concessions on finances. Grand Lodge 
had been conducted on an economical basis, so the 
sums due from the lodges were waived and a pro-rata 
assessment made for the small amount that had to be 
collected. As one reflects upon the economic situation 
of the United States at the time, and remembers that 
the period of 1783-89 was the darkest in its history, 
it can be understood why the lodges had not functioned 
strongly, 

Hays was again elected Grand Master at the an- 
nual election June 2, 1791. He appointed Paul Re- 
vere as his Deputy, and at the installation ceremonies 
Rey. Bro. William Bentley of Salem gave “an elegant 
Discourse on Masonry.” A collection was taken for 
the relief of Elias Parkman. The Book of Constitutions 
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was still in the thoughts of the Grand Lodge, and this 
time steps were taken which ultimately brought about 
its creation, for Key. ‘Lhaddeus Mason Harris 
was added to the committee, and it was due to his 
gemus that the work finally appeared in 1792. His 
work is all the more remarkapie when remembering 
that he had been a Mason only a year. 

During 1791, Hays warranted King Solomon’s 
Lodge of Perfection at Holmes’ Hole, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, with the privilege of making Royal Arch Masons. 
‘his was a hawtes grades creation, which came into the 
Grand Lodge Fellowship in 1797, and ceased working 
in 1811. 

On March 5, 1792, Grand Lodge was presided over 
by Paul Revere. This was the meeting where final steps 
were taken for the union with the St. John’s Grand 
Lodge, which was consummated that day. “The Grand 
Lodge of the Most Ancient & Honourable Fraternity 
of Free and Accepted Masons for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts” came into being, with John Cutler 
as Grand Master. The records close with a statement 
that eleven designated brethren were standing members 
of the late Massachusetts Grand Lodges, Hays ap- 
pearing as third after Paul Revere and John Warren. 
The record closes with Hays’ signature as Grand Mas- 
ter of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge. 

At the meeting of the Grand Lodge held April 
2, 1792, Hays was named second as a member of a 
committee of thirteen to compile a Book of Consti- 
tutions, and it is with his labors on this work that 
Hays’ activities in the Grand Lodge ceased. The little 
band of brethren, who had wrought so valiantly and 
well as the Massachusetts Grand Lodge were thus ab- 
sorbed into the union body, and the stalwarts who 
led them passed into the twilight and shadows which 
mark the inevitable end of life’s fitful fever in every 
field of human endeavor. Change was in the air every- 
where; the old order had passed in many things, and 
Freemasonry no more escaped the outward changes 
than did the other forms so dear to those who knew 
them best. Only basic principles endured, The spirit 
of Freemasonry survived, and we today pay tribute 
to those who transmitted it to us unimpaired. 


MOSES MICHAEL HAYS AND THE HIGH DEGREES 

The record presented to this point is one rich in 
accomplishment and honor, and is sufficient in itself 
to indicate the attachment of M.W. Bro. Hays to 
Freemasonry and its principles. However, Hays was 
not negligent of the Masonic system in which he had 
received unusual honors, and that the distinction be- 
stowed upon him was well deserved is shown by his 
activities in the Rite of Perfection. 

The Rite of Perfection was introduced into Amer- 
ica by Stephen Morin, who had received a patent in 
1761, and a set of Constitutions and Regulations in 
1762, from the Council of Emperors of the East and 
West in France, by authority of which he went to 
work in the West Indies upon his arrival there in 1763. 
His earliest Masonic document extant is a certificate 
to Ossonde Verriere, dated at Port au Prince, San 
Domingo, October 26, 1764. This is now in the Ar- 
chives of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania: a photo- 
static copy is in the Library of the Supreme Council 


33°, A.A.S.R., N.M.J., Boston, 
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We do not know when Morin conferred the degrees 
upon Henry Andrew Francken, but it was prior to 
October 7, 1767, for within two days of that date 
Francken conferred the degrees from the Fourth to 
the Fourteenth upon two other brethren. Hays came 
into the picture near the end of the following year, 
December 6, 1768, as Deputy Inspector General, by 
appointment from Francken. 

The earliest record we have of his activity in this 
capacity is that given in a letter addressed to him 
by John Dayan, a merchant of New York. This letter 
is now in the Archives of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. A photostat, together with Hays’ original 
jewels, is on display in the Museum. ‘The address 
and text follow: 

To 
The most Illustrious Prince 
Moses M Hays 
of the Ineffable Lodge 
of Perfection, 
at 
Newport 
Rhode Island, 

The letter reads: 

Most 

Illustrious Prince of Princes, Sovereign Knight of 

the Sun & &e &e &e. 

I return my most sincere thanks for your agrec- 
able fayour recd. fr the hands of Bror Myer. I con- 
gratuate you on your happy return from the West 
Indies & herein join with me Bror Hildreth & Bror. 
Marshall, added to our most sincere & ardent wishes 
for your prosperity & Happyness, we have had the 
pleasure of one meeting already & shall repeat that 
happyness this night. 

The first opportunity hereafter (having none at 
present suitable by me) I shall as a small token of 
my friendship send you a dozen of the best Aprons 
calculated for the Knights of the Sun which I shall 
crave your acceptance off, it will give me pleasure 
to hear often from you, 

I greet you Most Illustrious Prince 
& the rest of the Princes 
& with wishing you health & Happyness, 


I am 
Your faithful Brother, 
(Signed ) JOHN DAVAN 


P,S. 
Bror. Tongue requests me to present 
you with his most sincere 
affection & esteem 
New York 27 Aug’t 1774 
The Davan letter, jewels and regalia of Hays were 
presented to the Grand Lodge January 27, 1937, at 
the fifth anniversary dinner of Moses Michael Hays 
Lodg s ; 


Deputy Inspector Hays was in) Philadelphia in 
1781, and on April 6, 1781, he created eight Deputy 
Inspectors General as follows: 


This greatly appreciated gift, made by Lelia A, Myers (Mrs, John Hill 


Morgen) and Adela Peram Myers (Mrs. Richard Frothingham O'Neil, Bos 
fon), great great-cranddaughters of Moses Michael Hays, consists of the 
Davan Letter, herein reproduced; a set of silver Masonic jewels, among 
which is one believed to be that of a Sovereiun of Sovereigns of the Rite 
of Perfection; and a lambskin apron, with pleated brown silk border. the 
emblems being painted in colors by hand, These highly prized articles are 
m display in the Grand Lodge Museum. The thanks of the Massachusetts 
Craft ore alsa due toe Bro. John Hill Morgan, a member of Holland Lodge 
No 8, af New Yark, for the part he played in havine these relies deposited 
in the Jurisdiction where their former owner wrought so ably 


Isaac Da Costa, for South Carolina 
Solomon Bush, for Pennsylvania 
Barend M. Spitzer, for Georgia 
Abraham Forst, for Virginia 
Joseph M. Myers, for Maryland 
Simon Nathan, for North Carolina 
Thomas Randall, for New Jersey 
Samuel Myers, for Leeward Islands 

The authority given to Morin in France in 1761, 
and from him transmitted to Deputy Inspectors Gen- 
eral, was granted by a body of Masonry (“Council 
of the Emperors of the East and West”) which con- 
sisted of only twenty-five degrees, as distinguished 
from the Supreme Council of Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite Masonry of ‘Thirty-three Degrees, 
not founded until 1801 and then at Charleston, 
South Carolina. The Scottish Rite system was not 
native to Europe, and did not appear there until 1804, 
when it was introduced into France, at Paris from 
America. As we know definitely the names of those 
who were admitted to the Thirty-third Degree at 
Charleston from 1801 to date, it can be said with the 
fullest assurance and authority that Hays was never 
a member of the Scottish Rite, but only of the Rite 
of Perfection, in which he attained the highest degree 
within its power, the T'wenty-fifth, relatively as im- 
portant as the Thirty-third of the Scottish Rite, In- 
asmuch as some observant student may point out that 
Francken’s patent as a Deputy Inspector General 
mentions a Twenty-ninth Degree, let it be said that 
very recent researches indicate that there was a Ma- 
sonic system in existence in 1761, and doubtless be- 
fore, which had thirty-three degrees in it; but that 
system had nothing to do with the powers issued to 
Morin by the Council of the Emperors of the East 
and West, and which represented the Rite of Perfec- 
tion only. These are moot points which have engaged 
the most serious attention of Masonic scholars during 
the last three years, and are discussed in detail in 
the History of the Supreme Council, 33°, AAS.R., 
NMS. and its Antecedents, by Tll.+. Samuel Harrison 
Baynard, Jr., 83°, to be published in two volumes 
carly in 1988 by the Supreme Council at Boston. 

It does not detract from the high position held by 
Hays to say that he was not a Thirty-third Degr 
Mason. He holds an enviable and unassailable position 
as one of the founders of the high grades in the New 
World, and occupies an honored niche in the American 
Masonic Hall of Fame as one of the many Jews who 
were active in the propagation of Freemasonry in 
America. The lustre which has gathered about his 
name can never be dimmed, 


THE HAYS PATENT 
As the Hays Patent is one of oldest Rite of Per- 
fection documents extant, and beeause of its interest 
tous in a study of the man, it is fitting that the pre- 
served text be reproduced herein. The eighteenth cen- 
tury copy of the original is in the Archives of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts: 
BY THE GLORY OF THE GRAND ARCHITECT 
OF THE UNIVERSE 
Tux Ex Tenebris 


From the East of the Grand Court of the most Puis 
sant Council of the most Valiant Princes and Sub 
lime Masons of the Royal Secret & &e &e under the 
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Celestial Canopy of the Zenith which answers to 41 
Deg: 30 M: N:L: 

To our Illustrious and most Valiant Knights and 
Princes of Free accepted and Perfect Masons of all 
Degrees over the Surface of the two Hemespheres — 

We Henry Andrew Francken Grand Elt. Perft. 
and Subl. Mason Knight of the East and Prince 
of Jerusalem &e &e &e Patr: Noacht, Knight 
of the Sun and K h &e &e &e Depty. Grd Insptr. 
General over all Lodges Chapters Councils and Grand 
Councils of the Superior degrees of Antient and 
Modern free Masonry, over the Surface of the two 
Hemespheres, by Patent from the Grand Council 
of Princes of Masons at Kingston in Jamaica &e &e 
&e under the special protection of the most puissant 
Princes and in their place and stead Do Certify and 
attest to all free and valiant Princes of Free and 
accepted Masons &c, &c. &c. That our dear Brother 
Moses M. Hays of the Jewish Nation, Native, In- 
habitant and Merchant of the City and Province of 
New York in North America: is known and approved 
Master Mason of the Blue Lodge Grd Perft. & Subm. 
Mn., Knt, of the East & Prince of Jerusalem &e &c &e 
and that haying with firmness and Constancy sus- 
tained the Brightness of the Grand Luminary, given 
us the most solid Proofs of his fervency Constancy 
and Zeal in the support of the Royal Craft, and of 
his submission to the Supreme Tribunal of the Sov- 
ereign Princes of the Royal Secrete—We have Ini- 
tiated him Patriarch Noachite, Sovereign Knight of 
the Sun and K h and further to the highest de- 
gree in Masonry. And being convinced of his abil- 
itys in the Royal Art, and to recompence him for 
his assiduity, and the Trouble he has taken to come 
to the Perfection of all Degrees in Masonry. We 
have consented to Grant Constitute and appoint our 
said Dear Brother Moses Hays by the present 
Deputy Inspector and Grand Master of and over all 
Lodges of the Royal Arch Grand Elt and Perft. 
Masons Councils of Kts, of the East and Princes of 
Jerusalem &e &e &e, Grand Councils of Knts, of the 
Sun & K h &e &e &e and hereby give him full 
power to Constitute Lodges of Royal Arch and Per- 
fection, also Councils and Grand Councils of Knits. 
of the East and Princes of Jerusalem &e &e &e also 
Grand Chapters of Knights of the Sun & Kk h 
In the West Indies and North America, within the 
distance of Twenty five Leagues of any such Lodge 
Chapter Council or Grand Council already Regu- 
larly Established and Constituted—And that he the 
said Moses M. Hays in all things shall fully con- 
form and behave himself to all the Rules Statutes 
and Laws conformable to all the different degrees 
and this our Patent, 

We therefore pray all the respectable Brethren 
Knights and Princes of Masonry, to receive our Dear 
Brother Moses Hays in his respectable qual- 
ities, and to entertain him favorably, in everything 
relative to them. We promise to have the same re- 
gard to those who shall present themselves to our 
Lodge and Grand Council, furnished with proper 
and Authentic Titles. 

To which we Henry Andrew I'rancken have here- 
unto subscribed our name, and affixed our Seal at 
Arms and also the Grand Seal of Princes of Masons 
in the place where the greatest of Treasures are de- 
posited the beholding of which fills us with Comfort 
Joy and acknowledgement of all thats Great and 
Good near the B. B. this 26th day of the 3d Month 
called Kislew of the Year 7768 of the restoration 
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2299 and of the Vulgar Arae the 6th day of Decr. 
1768 
PORTRAITS OF HAYS AND SON 

Only one portrait is extant of Moses Michael 
Hays. 1t is a copy of an original attributed to Gilbert 
Stuart, destroyea by fire at Richmond, and is now 
hanging in the Masonic Temple at Boston. The 
frontispiece which adorns this volume is from a photo- 
graphic copy of the Temple painting. 

A portrait of Hays’ son, Judah, which was not 
destroyed in the fire that ruined the one of the father, 
is still in Richmond, being owned by Mrs, William C. 
Preston of that city. 

Portraits also exist, by Stuart, of other members 
of the family, notably Samuel Myers, Moses Myers 
and Mrs. Moses Myers. A painting of Major Morde- 
cai Myers, (1776-1871) by John Wesley Jarvis, is 
also a distinguished contribution. Mordecai Myers 
was prominent in New York public and Masonic life, 
being the first Master of Aurora Grata Lodge of 
Perrection of New York, 1808, and a charter member 
of Washington Lodge, No. 21. 

THE E OF MOSES MICHAEL HAYS 

Hays died intestate, and his son Judah adminis- 
tered the estate, valued at $81,479.34, according to 
the following condensed inventory, taken from a tran- 
seript in the Library of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts: 


Personal estate. 7 Z i F $4,062.16 
Real estate in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 

and Georgia . “ ‘ . $19,800.00 
Thirty-five Massachusetts State Notes, 

nominal value $45,238.29, @ 93. $42,071.61 
Other investments r i ‘ . $1 


Gold, silver and currency ‘ é $ 

An interesting side light on the times is the invest- 
ment of $3,800 in “United States 8% Stock,” ap- 
praised at 105 a share. The credit of the United States 
has advanced considerably since those days. 

The heirs were Rachel Hays, widow; Judith Myers, 
wife of Samuel Myers; Sally Myers, wife of Moses M. 
Myers: Catherine Hays: Slowey Hays: and Judah 
Hays. 

THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT 
Henry Wapswortn Lon 
How strange it seems! These Hebre in their graves. 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 
The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the  south-wind’s 
breath, 
While underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long mysterious Exodus of Death, 
And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave the level flags their burial place, 
Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain's base, 
The very names recorded here are strat 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times, 


LOW 


“Blessed be God! for he created Death!” 

The mourners said, “and Death is rest and peace”; 
Then added, in the certainty of faith, 

“And giveth Life that nevermore shall cease.” 
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Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 

No Psalms ot David now the silence break, 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 

In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 


Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance 
green, 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind? 
They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 
All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with Marah of their tears, 
Anathema maranatha! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian 
feet. 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’er they 
went}; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent, 


For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time, 
And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 
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But ah! what once has been shall be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again. 
5s 7 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 
The Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society 
of New York have been of inestimable value in the preparation 
of this book. To cite each article consulted would involve too 
large an addition to the text; let it suffice to say that these schol- 
arly and well-edited Publications are indispensable to the student 
of Jewish history and biography in America. The author was 
shown many courtesies by the Librarian, Mr. E. D. Coleman, upon 
visits to the Society's headquarters in New York, and a delightful 
correspondence has resulted therefrom, for all of which grateful 
acknowledgement is egain made. Other sources are: 


Samuel H. Baynard, Jr.—History of the Supreme Council, 33°, 
A.A.S.R., N.M.J. and its Antecedents [Advance text, 1937 | 
Barnett A. Elzas—The Jew in South Carolina [Charleston, 1805 | 


Ezekiel & Lichtenstein—History of the Jews in Richmond [Rich- 
mond, 1917] 


Lee M. Friedman—Early American Jews [Cambridge, 1934 | 


Hannah R. London—Portraits of Jews by Gilbert Stuart and Other 
Early American Artists [New York, 1937] 

Samuel Oppenheim—The Jews and Masonry in the United States 
Before 1810 [Reprint, New York, 1910 

Albert Pike—Official Bulletins of the Supreme Council 33°, A.& 
A.S.R., S.J. [Washington, v.d.| 


Robert W. Reid—Washington Lodge No. 21, F.&A.M, [New York, 
1911 | 


Henry W. Rugg—History of Freemasonry in Rhode Island [Prov- 
idence, 1895] 


Julius F, Sachse—Ancient Documents Relating to the AGA. Scot- 
tish Rite [Philadelphia, 1915] 


J. Hugo Tatsch—Freemasonry in the Thirteen Colonies [New 
York, 2d ed., 1933] 


J. Hugo Tatsch—The Facts About George Washington as a Free- 
mason, 3rd ed., 1932] 


Simon Wolf—The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citiz 
[Philadelphia, 1895] ie oe 

Celebration of the One Hundred Twenty-fifth Anni 
Massachusetts Lodge, 1770-1895 [Boston, 1896 | 


Proceedings of the Grand Lodge A.F.&A.M. of Massachusetts 
1733-1815. ; 


versary of The 


Original records in the Archives of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society; The Grand Lodge A.F.&A.M. of Massachusetts; The 
Supreme Council 33°, A.A.S.R., N.MJ.; The Boston Athenaeum; 
The Boston Marine Society; ete. 
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BRAZILIAN NOTES 


News comes from trustworthy 
sources that the Fascists in Brazil, 
backed by Rome and Berlin, are try- 
ing to make a coup d’etat that will 
wipe out all Masonry and democracy 
in Brazil, and repeat the massacre of 
Freemasons that took place in Spain. 
This menace of Fascism is what caused 
the Argentine Republic to protest to 
the United States against loaning the 
battleship in Brazil. If fascism secures 
a foothold in Brazil, backed by Rome 
and Berlin, we can well take alarm in 
the United States. 

The Brazilian correspondent details 
some of the dissensions and personal 
ambitions of some of the Masons of 
Parahyba and Pernambuco who are 
trying to organize these States of Bra- 
zil in the same manner as the grand 
lodges of the United States. Masons 
are obliged to fight the ever increas- 
ing power of the Catholic clergy, who 
are very strong in politics, and who 
impose their narrow way of thinking 
to the point that many of the basic 
principles of the Brazilian Constitu- 
tion have been wiped out so that there 
is no longer lay education in the pub- 
lie schools. Things are pretty bad for 
liberal thinkers and for liberty in gen- 
eral. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
there are Masons in the lodges who are 
in the service of the Jesuits and other 
reactionary forces. One of the Masons. 
who was candidate for grand master of 
a proposed grand lodge of Pernam- 
buco, got so angry that he denounced 
members of a certain Masonic lodge 
to police headquarters as a group of 
ruthless communists. Already persecu- 
tions have been started against liberal 
thinkers. Harder and more cruel treat- 
ment is expected against the Masons 
if the Integralist (Fascist) party 15 
successful in getting control of the 
country. 

Some months ago the constitutional 
guarantees which had been suspended 
were re-established to permit the cam- 
paign for President at the January 
elections. September 30, the Brazilian 
Congress again voted the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees on an alleged 
communist revolt denounced by the 
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government. There ure many fears of 
an Integralist (Fascist) coup d'etat, 
headed by President Gertulio Vargas, 
who, it is plainly seen, is favoring the 
Integralist movement in Brazil. The 
Integralists have already caused a 
ereat number of riots and deaths, with- 
out tlie government taking any serious 
action against them. Moreover, they 
are armed, and make no secret of the 
fate of Masons and all those who stand 
for freedom and democracy when they 
eain control. It is generally believed 
that the government campaign against 
communism is a pretext to carry out 
their plans to establish a dictatorship. 

The Integralists’ leader, Senor Plinio 
Salgado, has already made public 
threats of the massacre of all those in- 
different or opposed to their cause when 
they win power. It has furthermore 
been stated that if any of the liberal 
candidates win at the polls in January, 
there will be a reproduction of the 
Spanish revolution, now taking place. 

Part of the army and navy is ap- 
parently with the Integralists, and 
there is no doubt of the support Rome 
and Berlin are giving them. 

Our correspondent concludes with 
this thought: “We cannot say what the 
future is keeping for us. but certainly 
things do not look very bright. 


a 
BRAZIL ACCUSES MASONS 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Oct. 23—The 
State of War Commission in charge of 
enforcement of martial law throughout 
Brazil tonight ordered immediate clos- 
ing of all Masonic lodges because of 
alleged dissemination of extremist 


propaganda. 


SCOTTISH RITE CONDEMNS 

Persecution of Masons “in some of 
the Continental European countries by 
ruthless and irresponsible power was 
denounced in a resolution adopted by 
the Supreme Council, 33rd Degree, 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. 
Southern Jurisdiction meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 23. Spain was 
mentioned by name. The resolution 
said: 

“We extend to our brethren in Spain 
and other countries where the atrocities 
of murder and assassination of Masons 
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are practiced, our sincerest sympathy 
and fraternal good will, and we express 
the hope that the end of their perse- 
cution and suffering is near at hand.” 


EDITORIAL APPRECIATION 
New England Masonic Craftsman, 
Alfred Hampden Moorhouse, Editor, 
Dear Brother Editor: 

I was just getting ready to write 
you... how much we appreciate your 
excellent publication; mention of this 
is made in the August number of the 
Herald, soon to be in the mails. 

With cordial regards, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Berry B, Coss. 
August 15, 1937. 
Dallas, Tex. 


ANGLO-FOREIGN LODGES 

The so-called “Anglo - For 
lodges of England constitute an inter- 
esting group, which since 1910 have 
held annual collective meetings. and 
are in permanent contact with each 
other. 

The first of these lodges was Pilger 
Lodge No. 238 of London, organized in 
1779 by German-speaking Masons liv- 
ing in that city. It numbers at present 
about fifty members, and pos 
library of about 2.000 volumes, as well 
as an interesting Masonic museum, It 
still works in the German language. 

In 1884 there was founded France 
Lodge No. 2060. This lodge uses the 
English ritual, but in the French lan- 
guage, and has at present about 90 
members, all of whom are French. 
Lodge “L’Entente Cordiale.”’ chartered 
in 1899, also works in the French lan- 
guage, but is more cosmopolitan in 
chan having En h, French. 
an, Austrian, Italian and 
Swedish brethren among its member- 
ship. 

A second German lodge was char- 
tered in 1908 under the name of 
“Deutschland.” accepting only Ger- 
mans as members; and in 1909 there 
w nstalled the Lodge “America,” re- 
served for American brethren. The 
youngest of the foreign lodg in 
London is the Lodge “Helvetica,” 
founded in 1926, and working in the 
English language, but composed of 
Swiss brethren. 


os a 
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KENTUCKY JOINS M.S. A. 

At its one hundred and _ thirty-sev- 
enth annual communication, held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 19-21, 
the grand lodge voted to join the Ma- 
sonic Service Association. 

In the early spring of this year, 
Kentucky was one of the greatest vic- 
tims of the devastating floods which 
afflicted Ohio, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and points south, In 
response to the need and after an in- 
vestigation, the Masonic Service Asso- 
ciation issued a call for help for this 
afflicted grand lodge, to which the jur- 
isdictions responded promptly and gen- 
erously. A substantial sum was contrib- 
uted for such relief purposes as could 
not be covered by the efforts of the 
United States Government and the 
Red Cross. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 
through her grand master, made grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the association 
and to all donors, not only by per- 
sonal letters, but in his annual mes- 
sage. But Kentucky has not become a 
member of this fellowship merely as a 
gesture of gratitude, but in response 
to the need felt in that grand lodge as 
in all others for “more light” in Ma- 
sonic education, and to bear her part 
in this united effort to bring all United 
States grand lodges into closer rela- 
tions through better understanding, 
each of the other’s problems. 

Noted for many fine accomplish- 
ments, Kentucky rted something” 
in 1867, when the first of all Masonic 
Homes was begun by her Craft. Now 
the Widows and Orphans Home at 
Louisville is an institution regarded as 
a model all over the nation, with a 
magnificent and well endowed plant 
( 0,000), some five hundred chil- 
dren from three to eighteen there be- 
ing educated and equipped for life, as 
well as some seventy widows, gently 
eased down the last long hill. : : 

Among the many — distinguished 
craftsmen who have led the Craft in 
Kentucky is Past Grand Master John 
H. Cowles, who, as all the Masonic 
world knows, is the revered grand com- 
mander of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite for the Southern Jur- 
isdiction. 


The steady procession of grand 
lodges which are joining the associa- 
tion, now in its nineteenth year of ac- 
tivity, is proof, if any is needed, of 
the effectiveness of the work being done 
by the only Masonic organization in 
the country undertaking — statistical 
studies of Freemasonry, publishing 
monthly Masonic lessons for study 
clubs and speeches for Masonic ora- 
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tors, devising and sending forth plans, 
plays, contests, debates, etc., for lodge 
entertainment and instruction, as well 
as correlating united Masonic relief in 
national disasters. That these labors 
are effective is attested by the enthu- 
siasm which the member grand juris- 
dictions manifest for this servant of 
grand lodges, and that each succeed- 
ing year sees new members join in this 
fellowship. 


HOLD LODGE IN 
DEATH VALLEY 

Our ancient brethren who held their 
meetings on the mountain tops have 
been emulated more than once by’ mod- 
ern lodges. It remained for the lodges 
of the Sixtieth Masonic District of 
California to more than rival those of 
long ago in selection of the lowest vale 
for their place of convening. They set 
a mark in that respect which has never 
been equalled on this continent, or 
probably anywhere else in the world. 

This occasion, worthy of becoming 
historic, was on the floor of Death Val- 
ley, at a point 270 feet below sea level, 
April 10, 1937. A dry lake bed, of 
table-like smoothness, offered a satis- 
factory site, Later in the year, when 
summer suns have baked the surface to 
cement-like hardness, the heat on that 
spot will be intense enough to fry an 
egg in a few minutes, for a temperature 
of 134 degrees has been reported in the 
shade of a few miles away; it is esti- 
mated that out of the salt fields, 
rounded by the strange natural surface 
known as the “Devil’s Golf Course,” 
the thermometer would mark not less 
than 165 degrees under mid-summer 
conditions. Late spring marks the end 
of the season’s agreeable temperatures 
in Death Valley. The brethren who put 
in their hours preparing the grounds 
for the meeting found it warm under 
a cloudless day-time sky; in the evening 
the heat had dropped to a wholly com- 
fortable degree. 


sur- 


An ample lodge room was marked 
off, and defined by rows of electric 
lights operated by a portable plant. The 
“G” in the East and the Great Lights 
were similarly illuminated. All furni- 
ture for a lodge was transported a hun- 
dred miles or more. When the work of 
preparation was completed, a lodge 
room. fully equipped was ready for the 
convocation, The site is surrounded by 
such rough salt fields that any ap- 
proach except by the road, which was 
fully tiled, is virtually impossible. Rows 
of automobiles on all sides were sup- 
plemented by flood lights, facing out- 
ward, as a means of keeping the whole 
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world in darkness regarding the trans- 
actions within the defined boundaries. 
The floor was the natural earth, level 
and not yet burned to extreme hardness. 

Off to one side rises Telescope Peak, 
over 1,000 feet high, offering the great- 
est contrast in altitude that is to be 
found in the country; for while there 
are higher mountains than Telescope, 
they rise from higher bases. Mt. Whit- 
ney, for instance, is 14,496 feet above 
the sea, but the plateau at its foot is 
about 4,000 feet. 

Here was the chosen temple, ex- 
tending from north to south and from 
east to west, its covering the starry 
decked heavens. In it was conferred 
the third degree, ably and with an im- 
pressiveness that no man-made sur- 
roundings could have duplicated. The 
candidate, Kenneth Partridge, had just 
attained his majority, and is of a famr 
ily of earnest Masons. 

Souvenir medals were distributed to 
those registering, bearing on one side 
the inscription “60th Masonic District, 
California,” and the Square and Com- 
passes; on the reverse “April 10, 1937. 
Death Valley,” and a Death Valley 
scene. 

Fifty Masonic lodges from ten states 
were represented in the attendance at 
this memorable meeting. The occasion 
was conceived and promoted by Winne- 
dumah Lodge, No. 287, of Bishop, and 
enthusiastically supported by the other 
lodges of the district, Inyo 221, Alta 
333 and Waucoba 413, All participated 
in the practically perfect work that was 
done.—W. A. Cuarrant. 


FROM HARVARD'S HEAD 


“To those who believe that the prob- 
lems of today can be met only by a 
radical transformation of society, a 
revolution from the right or from the 
left, the future of the American world 
of learning is a matter of small mo- 
ment. To those who believe. however, 
in the capacity of the intelligence of 
this country to guide society in an or- 
derly manner through habitual change, 
the quality of thought concerned with 
our economic and political problems is 
of the utmost importance. 

“The groups who cast favoring 
glances at cither Russia or Germany 
are not unduly concerned: with the dis- 
passsionate attempt at clear thinking 
which has been for generations the 
hallmark of the university spirit, But 
all who still have confidence in what 
this spirit has to offer for the future 
of humanity will put the universities of 
this country in the forefront of their 
thoughts.” —Presipent Conant (Har- 
vard). 
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A LOSS TO FREEMASONRY 

The resignation of Sir Philip Col- 
ville Smith from the position of Grand 
Secretary of the United Grand Lodge 
of England will be deeply regretted by 
the great organization to which he has 
deyoted his working life. His activity 
in the cause of Freemasonry has been 
unremitting, in spite of the handicap 
of severe physical disabilities during 
recent years. He _ is affectionately 
known among British Freemasons all 
over the world, but it is probable that 
he has reserved his own chief affection 
for the Apollo Lodge of Oxford, of 
which he has been secretary for more 
than half a century. Thanks largely to 
his energy and enthusiasm, the city 
which he loved has become a veritable 
nursery for Freemasons, and many 
thousands of undergraduates, initiated 
into the Craft during their university 
days, have carried its good work and 
its high principles into the distant cor- 
ners of the earth. 

The prominence which he achieved in 
the Masonic world serves to recall once 
again that British Freemasonry, unlike 
movements of the same name in some 
other countries, is a purely social and 
charitable organization, and could never 
be accused even by the most suspicious 
minds of possessing any political as- 
sociation whatever. Its activities are 
wholly beneficent and altruistic. They 
are, however, very widespread, and re- 
quire from those in charge of them 
both strength and suppleness of char- 
acter, Sir Philip Colville Smith pos- 
sessed these qualities in full measure; 
perhaps his capacity for understand- 
ing his fellow-countrymen may have 
been fortified by his brief and almost 
forgotten experience as a Master of 
Foxhounds—an excellent training in 
tact and the power of command. It is 
certain at least that to all the many 
thousands with whom his work brought 
him in contact, “P. C.”” was indeed a 
privy counsellor of infinite wisdom and 
understanding. 


BONIFACE HONORED 

Robert Donald Howard, banquet 
manager of Hotel Astor, and a promi- 
nent figure in New York State Masonic 
circles, who recently became Grand 
Representative of Nova Scotia (Can- 
ada) of the New York State Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, Octo- 
ber 20, was given a testimonial din- 
ner by Sylvan Chapter, No. 188, Royal 
Arch Masons, in the ballroom of Hotel 
Bancroft. 

A Masonic apron, emblematic of his 
new office, was presented to Mr. How- 
ard by Judge Adrian Pierson. of One- 
onta, N. Y., Past Grand High Priest of 
New York State Grand Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons, in behalf of Syl- 
van Chapter. 
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Mr. Howard is Past High Priest of 
Sylvan Chapter and past master of 
Prince of Orange Lodge, F. and A. M., 
New York City. 


ARTHUR DOW PRINCE, P.G.M. 


A tribute was paid to a Past Grand 
Master of Massachusetts, recently, 
when at a dinner in Boston, several 
hundred by their presence testified to 
his merits as a man and a Freemason. 

Since his birth in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, July 5, 1867, Bro. Prince has 
been contributing in a sound, consistent 
and constructive manner, patiently and 
liberally, all the virtues and lasting 
qualities that miake for the best civic, 
economic, social, fraternal, religious, 
charitable and educational progress of 
this Commonwealth and Nation. 

His contributions to society and 
mankind cannot be purchased by 
money, appraised by figures. nor de- 
stroyed by any invisible hand or de- 
structive force. By character, patience 
and perseverance, he has purchased for 
himself and posterity, what no man nor 
group of individuals can buy, To pos- 
terity its value, perpetuity and influence 
is beyond the scope or range of any 
known method or system of calculus. 

Thus he stands, steady and depend- 
able, radiating by accomplishments and 


suecess, as a “Beacon in the Night,” 
to unborn generations, the bright and 
ting effects of a great and enduring 


ORDER 

“What comfort, what strength, what 
economy there is in order—material 
order, intellectual order, moral order. 
To know where one is going and what 
one wishes—this is order; to keep one’s 
word and one’s engagements — again 
order; to have everything ready under 
one’s hand, to be able to dispose of all 
one’s forces, and to have all one’s 
means of whatever kind under com- 
mand — still order; to discipline one’s 
habits, one’s efforts. one’s wishes; to 
organize one’s life, to distribute one’s 
time. to take the measure of one’s du- 
ties and make one’s rights respected; 
to employ one’s capital and resources, 
one’s talent and one’s chances profitably 
all this belongs to and is included 
in the word order. Order means light 
and peace, inward liberty and_ free 
command over one’s. self; order is 
power. Aesthetic and moral beauty 
consist, the first in a true perception 
of order, and the second in submission 
to it, and in the realization of it, by, 
in, and around one’s self, Order is 
man’s greatest need and his true well- 
being.’ —A miel. 
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We Stand By 


Massachusetts Protective policies are non-cancellable. 
| The Association not only insures the policyholder, but 
it then insures the Insurance by omitting the cancella- 
tion clause. Thus the policyholder owns his policy. He 
can keep it merely by paying premiums on it. He can | 
give it up at will, but no one can take it from him. The 


| policy not only promises service, but makes the promise 
without mental reservations (without any clause per- 
mitting cancellation at will), and with the expectation 
| of standing by and paying claims when the service is 
most needed, namely, when the insured’s health breaks 
so that he would be uninsurable elsewhere. 


Sd 


The Massachusetts Protective i 


Association, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


M. MORSE—H. L. IMHOF, General Agents | 


| 1237 Little Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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All Sorts 


SOMETHING WRONG 

Rastus was dead. A wonderful fu- 
neral was in progress. The preacher 
talked at great length of the good 
traits of the deceased brother, what a 
good, honest man he was; what a good 
provider for his family; what a loving 
husband and father— 

The widow grew restless. 
“Johnnie,” she whispered, “Go up 
dare and look ’n dat coffin and see if 
dat’s yore pa.” 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 

The Union Jack is flying correctly 
when it is flying in the direction of the 
wind. 

The South Sea Bubble was a Stock 
Exchange loss. It was something like 
the companies of today, only it was be- 
fore its time and more people were 
caught. 

King Edward the Third would have 
been the King of France if his mother 
had been the King, and not a woman. 


Knowledge must precede virtue, for 
no chance act can be a moral one, We 
must know in order to do. 


—Anonymous. 


One of the basie laws of Christianity 
is the “Golden Rule.” Strangely 
enough, this proverb originated 
turies before the time of Christ. and 
was the basic law of seven other reli- 
gions: Hinduism, Buddhism. Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism. and Greek philosophy. 


NOTH AND SOUTTI - 
STILL AT IT 

Rastus from Boston was trying to 
impress his Southern cousin with the 
speed of Northern trains. “When dat 
ol’ Montreal express gets to hummin’, 
Mose,” he solemnly asserted, “de tele- 
graph poles look like slats on a chicken 
fence.” 

“Amp! sniffed Mose. “when de 
Southern express steps out fo’ New 
Orleans, it makes dem mileposts look 
like a finetooth comb.” 


Ven who Discriminate. Smoke 


7 , 
CROIX de GUERRE 
and 
CIGARS 

Made from the choicest of tobaccos 
from Havana and Holland. The filler 
and wropper being imported from the 
parts of the islands of Cuba and Su- 
matra where are grown the finest 

Blended for fragrance and mildness, 
making the FINEST CIGAR enjoyment 
you've ever experienced. TRY ONE! 


NEWMAN’S 


16 Boylston Street 
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Classified Business Directory 


w Recommended Firms 


VW 


AUTOMOBILES 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston, Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M. 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry In stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


FURNITURE 


TORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing, Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO. Invisible Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE. 


MASSEUR 


CIGARS 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe. 93 Milk St., Boston. 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO.. INC. Makers of the World's 
greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
St., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ELECTRICIAN — RADIO 


A-B-C ELECTRIC CO, 112 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Phone HUBbard 4665. Expert service at mod- 
erate prices. Appliance Sales and Service. 


ENVELOPES 


GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY, 100 Summer 
St.. Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


FENCES 


SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St., Somerville. 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cyclone Copper Bearing Steel 
Fence. A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
home. Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


OPTOMETRIST 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist. 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 
MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 


Method—Individual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Tel. KENmore 9656. 


SCHOOLS 


STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD. 
Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St., Brookline. Phone ASPinwall 7717. 


oo 


SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. HANcock 
2555.. Est. 1910. Factory method. Shoes made 
to order. Shoes dyed any color. Alfredo Creati, 
Mor. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 


LUXOR SWEETS, PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis 
Square, Somerville, Mass. 


WHAT IS A WORD? 

What's a word? Not the letters of it, 
they are only memoranda, Not sounds, 
those bits of air, twisted and set vibrat- 
ing in a hollow of the bodily frame, 
resounded against bones and bowstrings 
of taut muscle, muted by the flesh of 
the lips. 

A word began as a thought in the 
heart of a savage. It attracted a vor- 
tex of meanings by myriad repetitions 


in the tones of millions of men, Its 
changes it somehow braided with itself, 
and made of them mental atmospheres. 
And now we have it. a mortal thing 
which has put on immortality, a spirit 


which has kept the lessons of its days 
of reincarnation, Histories are in_ it, 
national ideals, degeneracies perhaps, 
dy s. children’s lisp- 
ings. and the struggle of wise men to 
bring their thoughts to birth. 


sties and powe 


Buy and Use Them 


October, 1937 ] 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone LIBerty 0193 


FINE 
TAILORING 


Cream of imported fabrics. Sound 

workmanship. Hand woven Scotch 

and Irish tweeds and Shetlands a 
specialty. 


Our motto: ‘As Good As the Best” 


Moderate prices 


Established 1891 Tel. TRO. 2506 


Hayden, Inc. 


House Painting and Paper 
Hanging 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Kalsomining, Graining and 
Glazing 


Residence Office 
35 GORHAM ST. 28 PALMER ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 


FACTS! 


A man’s judgment is no better than 
his knowledge of the FACTS. With- 
out that knowledge, no wise decision 


be made. 

Boston’s business men support the 
Better Business Bureau in order to 
help you obtain the FACTS about any 
doubtful or unknown proposition. 

The Bureau can help you make 
wise decisions by providing you with 
FACT BEFORE you 


make your purchase or invest your 


information 


money. 


Before You Invest — Investigate! 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 
— SI INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach 'em to the tub. 
All brass. Chrome plated. 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 
Established 1910 
102-104 Merrimac St., Boston 
Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


Famous BARS of the WORLD 
In New York ack Dempsey’s 
In Philadelphia Benny Bar 
In Los Angeles .....Ptomaine Tommy’s 
In Miami .. O'clock (5 to 5) 
In Paris ..... Harry’s Bar 
In Havana Sloppy Joe’s 
In Nassau Dirty Dick’s 
In Shanghai ..... The Internationale 

Bar of All Nations 
In London sommmrriimnnml he Savoy 
In Boston... -The Silver Dollar Bar 

No trip to Boston is complete without 
a visit to the 


SILVER DOLLAR 


642 Washington Street 
At the Foot of Boylston Street 
in Downtown Boston 


Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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W. Davidson 


Practical Furrier 


Formerly with 
MARTIN BATES & SONS 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
AND RE-DYED 

SEAL AND PersiAN MADE OVER 
to Largest FasHIONS 
CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
REPAIRED AND RELINED 

Raw Furs Boucut 
Fur GarMents Mabe To ORDER 
@ 
175 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 
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CLEANSING DYEING 


QUALITY 
HAND LAUNDRY 


15-17 ELMER STREET 
Camprince, Mass. 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntincton Ave., Boston 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Book and pte and 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


Since 


896 BEACON ST. — 
BOSTON 


Kenmore 1310 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


Dependable service within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


1816 


1664 BEACON ST. 
BROOKLINE 


ASPinwall 3380 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 
OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


| EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer | 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 
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NOW READY! 


Master Builders 


by Lorne Pierce 


@ Here is probably the most outstanding and inspiring message 
to Freemasons which has been written in the last half century. 


| © The fruit of a fine intellect and a comprehending grasp of the 
| function and purpose of the Craft, it tells specifically and in 


exquisite language the significance of Freemasonry to the man 
who may be in doubt. 


@ The message is clear and comprehensive and should be read by 
every Mason. 


@ In order that our readers and their friends may share in this 
feast of reason and flow of soul, two editions will be printed. 
One in paper covers may be had for fifty cents a copy postpaid. 
Another in blue cloth for one dollar. Or if you prefer to give some 
friend a treat, the first will be mailed FREE with each new annual 
subscription to the Masonic Craftsman. 


@ Use the coupon below — and do not fail to add this important 
addition to your library. You will always be glad you did so. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Wat Is Masonry? VIL. Tue Pitvars 
II]. Tue Lost Worn VIII. Rouen anp FinisHep STONES 
EGORY AND SYMBoL IX. THe TrestLe-Boarp 
Y X. Licut in THE East 


V. THE TEMPLE XI. Mark THE Perrect Man 
VI. Do You Brine Anyruine Wit You? XII, Avrars or EARTH 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Signed 


ee 

Masonic CRAFTSMAN, 27 Beach Street, Boston 
No. 1—Send me............ copies of “Master Builders” in cloth 
paper (check desired format) to.......0.0 00000 c cence nee ene eee 

FREE OFFER: 

No 2—Send............ of “Master Builders to 

and put his name on the subscription list to receive the MAsonic 

CRarTsMAN for one year for $2.00 enclosed. 


——— 


